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The Influence of Syndicalism Upon 
Daniel De Leon 


MH 


Don K. McKEE* 


ANIEL DE LEon, American socialist theorist who domi- 

nated the Socialist Labor Party from 1890 to 1914, 

has the reputation of being an unqualified Marxist. 

At the close of his turbulent career his rival, Eugene V. Debs, 
called him a “‘true disciple of Marx and Engels, and one of 
their ablest and most brilliant interpreters.” This too is what 
De Leon’s own followers have always contended. Arnold Peter- 
sen, for instance, who worked with him and today continues 
to speak for the remnants of the S.L.P., says his mentor was 


9 


“the only truly great Marxist produced in this hemisphere.’’? 


Modern historians and labor theorists have not differed 
significantly from these interpretations. James B. Stalvey sub- 
titles a dissertation on De Leon’s theory, “A Study of Marxian 
Orthodoxy in the United States.” * Sidney Hook says the social- 
ist was “the most orthodox of American Marxists,” and Lewis 
Corey adds that he was “a great Marxist.’”’* Similarly, Prince- 


* Mr. McKee is an Associate Professor of Government at Upsala College 
and a member of Alpha Eta Chapter. 

* Eugene V. Debs, “On the Death of Daniel De Leon,” Weekly People, July 
11, 1914, p. 6. 

* Arnold Petersen, Daniel De Leon: Social Scientist (New York: New York 
Labor News Co., 1945), p. 7- 

* James B. Stalvey, Daniel De Leon: A Study of Marxian Orthodoxy in the 
United States (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of History, University of 
Illinois, 1946). 

“Sidney Hook, Toward the Understanding of Karl Marx: A Revolutionary 
Interpretation (New York: John Day Co., 1933), p. 59; Lewis Corey, The De- 
cline of American Capitalism (New York: Covici-Friede Publishers, 1934), p. 
506. 
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ton’s two-volume Socialism and American Life designates De 
Leon as an “antirevisionist” Marxist. 

The unanimity of these characterizations is intriguing, for 
the fact is that De Leon’s political and social theory made 
major departures from Marxism. The most significant of these 
appeared in the socialist’s doctrine following 1905, and it is 
not generally recognized that in that year his thinking under- 
went drastic change. 

Before 1905, it is true that De Leon’s theory reflected pri- 
marily Marxist influences. As capitalism matured in America, 
he felt that it would be relatively simple for a revolutionary 
party to enlist the country’s growing proletarian majority, 
sweep presidential and congressional elections, and then utilize 
its governmental majority to legislate into existence public 
ownership. Classes and social conflict would then disappear, 
and the political state would be replaced eventually by some 
vague type of economic administration. Trade union action 
was completely subordinated to these political ends. The pri- 
mary purpose of the economic organization was to recruit 
members for the socialist party. The political movement was 
to be the union’s “inspiring and directing spirit” and was even 
to “dominate the trade union movement.” ® After 1905, how- 
ever, dramatic and thoroughgoing alterations were made in 
this revolutionary program. For the most part, these consisted 
of syndicalist ideas which De Leon incorporated into his 
theory during the first convention of the Industrial Workers 
of the World in the summer of 1905 and combined in interest- 
ing fashion with his earlier political Marxism. 

These syndicalist concepts in the socialist’s later thought 
were not merely peripheral. They comprised, on the con- 


5 Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Persons, eds., Socialism and American Life 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952), II, 186. 

*De Leon’s “Letter Box” column (to “True Friend,” New York), The 
People, April 17, 1898, p. 3; and “Letter Box” (to “Reader,” New York), The 
People, July 31, 1898, p. 3. 
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trary, the heart of his revolutionary theory. Thus, in his doc- 
trine of who would make the socialist revolution, he insisted 
after 1905 that the trade union, rather than the political party, 
must play the primary role. “The economic movement has a 
greater importance than the political movement,”* he insisted. 
Moreover, these two movements were to be separated and 
without formal connection, so that the trade union was “‘with- 
out affiliation with any political party.”® The Union, he ex- 
plained, “is not the kindergarten for the political party.”® 
Nor was it any longer to be dominated by the party. Indeed, 
“political organization neither does nor can dominate eco- 
nomic organization.’’?° Rather, political unity and revolution- 
ary consciousness were both to be considered as by-products 
of class-conscious economic unity. “The only foundation pos- 
sible for Socialist unity is the sound economic foundation.” 

In his revised theory concerning how the revolution is to 
come about, De Leon rejected in typical syndicalist fashion 
his previous exclusive reliance upon the ballot and legislative 
action to socialize property. Instead, after 1905, he contended 
that only trade union action could transfer property from in- 
dividual to social ownership. While labor should still partici- 
pate in elections so as to carry on revolutionary agitation, 
demonstrate its popular strength, and capture the capitalist 
state by electing socialists to high office, the socialist Congress- 
men and political executives, once in complete power, were 
to do nothing except ‘‘to adjourn themselves, on the spot, sine 

*De Leon, address, VIJ* Congrés socialiste international tenu a Stuttgart 
du 16 au 24 aotit 1907 (Bruxelles: Brismee, 1908), pp. 211-212. 

*“Preamble of the Industrial Workers of the World,” quoted and defended 
by De Leon in address, Proceedings of the First Convention of the Industrial 
Workers of World (New York: New York Labor News Co., 1905), p. 226. 

— Box” (to “L.P.Y.,” Milwaukee, Wisc.), Weekly People, January 20, 
* wDe Leon, editor’s note, “As to Politics,” Weekly People, March g, 1907, 
p. 2. 


"“Letter Box” (to “D.P.,” New York), Weekly People, January 13, 1906, 
P- 5: 
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die.” 12 The trade unions would then “take and hold’ the 
industries of the country and conduct production."* This revo- 
lutionary act, in effect, would be a “general strike against, or, 
rather, the general lockout of the capitalist class from the 
industrial fields that it has usurped.” ** A similar seizure of 
industry by the unions was also to occur in the event “capitalist 
political chicanery pollutes the ballot box” and distorted elec- 
tion results.’® 

In De Leon’s post-1905 theory concerning the revolution’s 
goal, syndicalist ideas were even more clearly manifest. As soon 
as the working class captured power, the political party and 
the state were to be immediately destroyed. “The political 
organization. . . is to conquer, for the only purpose that it can 
conquer, the political power, to wit to abolish it,” and “the 
political movement of labor, that, in the event of triumph, 
would prolong its existence a second after triumph, would be 
a usurpation.” 16 Government under socialism would not be a 
“political” affair. It would merely be based upon the trade 
unions. Stated in terms of the labor organization which then 
had De Leon’s support: “Where the General Executive Board 
of the Industrial Workers of the World will sit . . . will be the 
nation’s capital.” 17 

Most of these syndicalist ideas ran directly counter to the 
thought of Marx and Engels. As such, they were dramatic re- 
versals of the views De Leon had dogmatically defended dur- 
ing the early days of his socialist career. Some of them, such 
as the immediate destruction of the state following the seizure 
of power, Marx and Engels had vehemently attacked. De Leon 
knew very well of Engel’s repudiation of this specific anarcho- 

* De Leon, Socialist Reconstruction of Society (New York: New York Labor 
News Company, 1930, reprinted 1947), p. 45. 

8 Ibid., p. 47. 

4 Ibid., p. 56. 

* De Leon, The Burning Question of Trades Unionism (New York: New 
York Labor News Company, 1947), p- 34. 


* De Leon, Socialist Reconstruction of Society, p. 45. 
™ Ibid., p. 47. 
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syndicalist concept.** Yet, throughout his career, the American 
always contended that his theory was pure Marxism. 

In his effort to make syndicalist ideas appear to be Marxist, 
De Leon often stood on shaky ground. He cited, for example, 
Marx’s criticism of “parliamentary idiocy” in The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (Marxian passages which clearly 
did not reject legislative action to socialize industry) as justifi- 
cation of his own sudden disavowal of “looking to legislation 
for the overthrow of Class Rule.” !® So urgent, in fact, was his 
need for Marxian tests to vindicate the syndicalist elements in 
his revised theory that in 1906 he began resting much of his 
post-1905 doctrine on an interview Marx was purported to 
have had with a trade unionist named Hamann in which he 
was supposed to have said, “Only the economic organization 
is capable of setting on foot a true political party of labor, and 
thus raise a bulwark against the power of capital.” *° From this 
single sentence, De Leon absurdly contended that six princi- 
ples derived, including such farfetched axioms as: “‘it is not the 
part of ‘political action’ to ‘take and hold’ the Nation’s produc- 
tive powers’; “the revolutionary act of achieving the over- 
throw of capitalism and the establishment of Socialism is the 
function reserved to the economic organization”’; “the ‘Physi- 
cal Force’ called for by the revolutionary act, lies inherent in 
the economic organization”’; “the economic organization . . . 
is the present embryo of the future Government of the Re- 
public of Labor.’’*4 This alleged interview between Marx and 
Hamann has since been branded as spurious. There are indi- 
cations, in fact, that De Leon, while employing the passage, 

* De Leon, “Uncle Sam and Brother Jonathan,” Weekly People, May 25, 
ie tem Industrial Unionism: Also An Address on the Same Subject 
Delivered at Grand Central Palace, New York, Sunday, Dec. 10, 1905, by Eugene 
V. Debs (New York: New York Labor News Company, 1935), p- 2. 

* This passage was first cited by De Leon in “A Brace of Specimens, Even 
‘Neater’,” Daily People, April 1, 1906, p. 4; Weekly People, April 7, 1906, p. 4. 


= De Leon, Industrial Unionism: Selected Editorials (New York: National 
Executive Committee, S.L.P., 1920), pp. 37-39. 
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had doubts about its authenticity. Asked at least seven times in 
writing where this purported interview might be found, he 
never revealed any specific source but, on the contrary, gave 
his correspondents contradictory and evasive answers.” 

Such efforts on the part of De Leon to make syndicalist 
ideas appear to be Marxist are interesting. But a far more 
crucial question is what caused him to revise his original doc- 
trine so as to include these syndicalist concepts. Most of the 
historical literature of this period insists that syndicalist 
thought was not a major factor at the first convention of the 
I.W.W. but became influential in the organization only in 
1908, after the colorful “Big Bill” Haywood returned from a 
trip to France, where the syndicalist movement originated. 
Those who accept this interpretation consequently assume 
that these syndicalist ideas, espoused by De Leon and others 
in the early I.W.W., originated either from the tempestuous 
experiences of the western industrial union movement, center- 
ing around the American Labor Union and its affiliate, the 
Western Federation of Miners, or that they arose out of De 
Leon’s own creative thinking. The official position of the 
modern S.L.P. is, of course, the latter. Petersen, for example, 
calls De Leon a “great original thinker, and independent dis- 
coverer in the field of sociology” who “ranks as one of the 
great social architects of all time.” 

A careful reading of the Weekly and Daily People, the 
S.L.P. journals which De Leon edited for almost a quarter 
century, refutes these contentions. It indicates, on the con- 
trary, that during the early 1900’s the American socialist was 
influenced at least in part by syndicalist ideas which came to 
him both from America and Europe. 

™See the following Weekly People “Letter Box” replies to: “A.A.D.P.,” 
Canton, O., February 16, 1907, p. 5; “A.R.,” Phoenix, B.C., February 22, 1908, 
p- 5; “E.W.C.,” Bellingham, Mass., April 18, 1908, p. 5; “K.,” Cleveland, O., 
May 23, 1908, p. 5; “A.A.D.P.,” Canton, O., June 20, 1908, p. 5; “R-R.,” Roches- 
ter, Pa., July 3, 1909, p. 5; “W.W.,” Toronto, Canada, February 4, 1911, p- 5- 


* Arnold Petersen, Daniel De Leon: Social Architect (New York: New York 
Labor News Co., 1941), p. 183. 
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I 


De Leon made his first dramatic announcement of the in- 
corporation of syndicalist ideas in his doctrine during the first 
].W.W. Convention in 1905, and immediately afterwards in 
perhaps his most famous address, ‘‘Socialist Reconstruction of 
Society.’ It was in this speech that the American socialist 
deprecated labor's use of the ballot to achieve the new social 
order, advocated the revolutionary General Strike, rejected 
utilization of a congressional majority to legislate socialism 
into existence, and called for the destruction of political gov- 
ernment and the party immediately after the socialist triumph 
at the polls. In the spring of 1904, however, more than a year 
earlier, had come the first indication that De Leon’s thinking 
was undergoing major revision. His address, “The Burning 
Question of Trades Unionism,” merely suggested part of what 
was to come later but it was a clear departure from orthodox 
Marxism. It presented the trade union movement as a possible 
source of power to support the election mandates of labor, to 
conduct production under socialism, and to serve as electoral 
districts from which parliamentary representatives would be 
chosen in the new social order. The revolutionary mission of 
the economic movement was to organize the entire working 
class, employed and unemployed, 


... in order to save the eventual and possible victory from 
bankruptcy, by enabling the working class to assume and 
conduct production the moment the guns of the public 
powers fall into its hands—or before, if need be, if capitalist 
political chicanery pollutes the ballot box. The mission is 
important also in that the industrial organization forecasts 
the future constituencies of the parliaments of the Socialist 
Republic.*4 


The S.L.P. publishers of this address hail it as ‘‘the first de- 
cided advance in Socialist theory since the time of Marx.” 


“De Leon, The Burning Question of Trades Unionism, p. 34. 
* Ibid., p.1. 
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But as a matter of fact, the syndicalist elements in the talk— 
the ideas that trade unions should conduct production and 
serve as parliamentary constituencies—had been presented for 
years by the French syndicalists and could hardly be called 
original. Even more striking, perhaps, was the fact that the 
most central concepts in ““The Burning Question” had been 
publicly advocated in America about six months before De 
Leon delivered the address. 

The man who did this was William Trautmann, a revolu- 
tionary socialist who edited the Brewery Workers’ journal, 
Brauer-Zeitung, and probably did more than any other single 
individual to initiate the organization of the I.W.W. and for- 
mulate its basic philosophy. Writing in a special Labor Day 
issue of the American Labor Union Journal, a newspaper 
which De Leon read and discussed during this period, Traut- 
mann insisted that labor unions should include in their mem- 
bership unemployed workers who are “‘disfranchised by society 
and by the processes in the industrial field.” The ultimate 
mission of the economic movement, he said, is to conduct 
production and regulate industrial life under socialism: 


Who can judge how to regulate the required production of 
utilities in the various lines of industry in conformity with 
the necessities of the entire society better than those who are 
directly employed in a given industry? The industrial or- 
ganization of clothing workers, for instance, will have 
charge of managing the affairs of that part of social neces- 
sity, and it follows that all engaged in that industry, or in 
any other, will be members of an organization that has 
charge of the management of that specific industry . . .” 


Trautmann’s article was published during a period when 
De Leon was struggling with the problem of how to prevent 
labor’s electoral mandates from being ‘“‘counted out” by 


* William Trautmann, “The United Brewery Workers and Industrial 
Organization,” A. L. U. Journal, September 3, 1903, pp. 15-16. 
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“agents of the capitalist state.” Thus possibly, Trautmann’s 
thesis that unions should conduct production provided De 
Leon with a dramatic solution to this troublesome problem; 
for the unions, by their capacity to carry on production, might 
suddenly have appeared to be potential instruments for put- 
ting into effect immediately any decision labor made at the 
polls for socialism. 

In any event, Trautmann’s ideas did have a continuing 
effect upon De Leon. As an advocate of revolutionary social- 
im, Trautmann published his theories regularly in the 
Brauer-Zeitung, where they were available to the S.L.P. 
theorist. In July, 1904, Trautmann, borrowing a page from 
the syndicalist notebook, questioned proletarian reliance upon 
the ballot and asked whether the American working class 
would be prepared at the proper time to use the general strike 
as a means of emancipation.”* While ‘““The Burning Question” 
had said merely that the economic organizations were to con- 
duct production and be “the future constituencies of the 
parliaments of the Socialist Republic,” Trautmann through- 
out 1904 repeated his thesis that the unions should constitute, 
not mere electoral constituencies, but the actual economic 
structures governing and administering the new society.*® 
Later that year he singled out the union movement, rather 
than the party, as the agent which would make the revolution; 
and when the first I.W.W. Convention met the following sum- 
mer, he told the delegates that ‘only by the use of our eco- 
homic power will we be able to wrest from those who own the 
tools that which belongs to the producers of all the wealth.” 
Trautmann, incidentally, advocated revolutionary industrial 
unionism for years before De Leon belatedly adopted the idea 
in 1905. So did Debs. 

* “Editorial Notes,” Brauer-Zeitung, July 23, 1904, p. 4. 

* Typical was his “Report of the Editor,” Brauer-Zeitung, September 24, 


1904, p. 1. 
” Proceedings of the First Convention of the 1.W.W., p. 588. 
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That Trautmann was under the influence of French syndi- 
calism during this period is indicated by his writings and 
actions. In his 1903 Labor Day article advocating “industrial 
government” by labor unions under socialism, he specified 
that this same concept was held by “Socialists abroad” who 
“build the labor organizations’ in order to create “the 
instruments for the management of the Socialist republic.” 
Consequently, it was he who insisted that members of “the 
continental Industrial Unions of Europe’’ be invited to the 
first IL.W.W. Convention. He corresponded with Emile Pouget, 
secretary of the syndicalist C.G.T. of France, and received 
syndicalist literature from him. Openly he let it be known that 
his purpose in founding the I.W.W. was “to establish among 
... workers ...a unity of action ... similar to that now existing 
in France.” When he addressed the convention delegates, 
moreover, he mentioned articles which appeared in “union 
papers of Europe” discussing French syndical organizations. 
“We are aware of the fact that . . . the followers of Bakunin... 
have in the last five years organized economic organizations 
on the class struggle that will certainly come under the head 
of the organization that we are going to form here,’ he 
declared. 

Because of his intense activity in establishing the I.W.W., 
the executive board of the Brewery Workers’ Union early in 
1905 removed Trautmann from his post as editor of the organ- 
ization’s journal. It was at this point that De Leon openly 
demonstrated extreme interest in Trautmann. He published 
articles by the deposed editor in the People and defended him 
editorially. Prior to arriving at the I.W.W. Convention, De 
Leon also corresponded with the Brewery Union leader and 
held several conferences with him before the official sessions 
actually got underway.*! In one of these conferences, Traut- 
mann later claimed, he secured De Leon’s agreement to the 


™ Ibid., pp. 89, 250-251, 287, 289-290. 
™ Tbid., p. 30. 
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principle that proletarian political unity in America rested 
upon the economic unity which might be achieved by the 
[.W.W., an idea which the S.L.P. theorist incorporated into 
his own doctrine.*? During the convention, De Leon even 
collaborated with Trautmann in jointly sponsoring a reso- 
lution advocating immediate contacts with the European 
unions.*# 

The influence of William Trautmann thus appears to have 
been a direct syndicalist impact from America upon De Leon. 
But from Europe there came similar influences. 


II 

None of the literature dealing with Daniel De Leon recog- 
nizes the fact that for at least four years before he began to 
revise his position, he was exposed to the French syndicalist 
journal, Le Mouvement Socialiste. Edited by Hubert Lagard- 
elle, this magazine by 1903 had carried articles by such syndi- 
calist theoreticians as Edouard Berth, Georges Yvetot, Emile 
Pouget, Fernand Pelloutier, Victor Griffuelhes, and Georges 
Sorel. 

Reprints from Le Mouvement Socialiste appeared in The 
People as early as July 2, 1899, soon after the French journal 
began publication, and again on June 4, 1901. They were also 
carried in the Daily People of December 14, 1902, and in the 
Weekly People of April 8, 1905, and July 15, 1905. These re- 
prints comprised articles by Pablo Iglesias of Madrid, Lagard- 
elle, Emile Buré, and Robert Michels. The last two reprinted 
articles, both by Michels, had a marked syndicalist content. 
Most of the issues of Le Mouvement Socialiste, from which the 
editors of the People selected these articles, were full of other 
syndicalist comment. 

De Leon himself admitted reading Le Mouvement So- 


“William Trautmann, “History of the Industrial Union Manifesto,” In- 
dustrial Union Bulletin, August 8, 1908, p. 3. 
" Proceedings of the First Convention of the I.W.W., p. 213. 
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cialiste. Speaking from the floor of the S.L.P.’s tenth annual 
convention in 1900, he cited the magazine by name and dis- 
cussed a statement in it about the American labor move. 
ment.*** Reference to this same statement from Le Mouvement 
Socialiste, in the form of a direct quotation from the pages of 
the French journal, also appeared in De Leon’s “Letter Box” 
column in The People.* 

De Leon was especially impressed with the syndicalist 
articles by Robert Michels appearing in Le Mouvement So- 
cialiste. These essays, reprinted in the People, deprecated the 
tendency of political socialism to rely too exclusively upon the 
ballot, parliamentary action, and legal methods of social 
struggle. They praised the French “revolutionary syndicats” 
and the general strike. Yet a Weekly People editorial discussed 
with considerable appreciation the first of Michels’ articles 
and followed this with high praise for its “soundness” in the 
editor’s ‘“‘Letter Box” column.** The impact of Michels’ ideas 
came, of course, just before De Leon embraced many similar 
concepts for the first time at the I.W.W. Convention. 

Before incorporating syndicalist ideas into his theory, De 
Leon was also a fervent reader of other French proletarian 
magazines, including La Petite République Socialiste and Le 
Socialiste. References to the former appeared in the People, 
for the most part prior to 1900, and to the latter after that date 
through 1905. De Leon’s familiarity with Le Socialiste was 
particularly significant during this period, for the paper gave 
some publicity to the developing syndicalist movement. The 
Weekly People, for example, quoted and commented upon 
numbers of the French journal appearing before and after an 

8 Proceedings of the Tenth Convention of the S.L.P., June 2 to June 8, 
1900 (New York: New York Labor News Co., 1901), p. 236. 

“Letter Box” (to “H.H.S.,” London, Eng.), The People, January 7, 1900, 
P- 5- 


*“An Ominous Cry,” Weekly People, February 4, 1905, p. 4; “Letter Box” 
(‘to E.M.,” Edinburgh, Scotland), Weekly People, February 11, 1905, p. 5- 
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issue in which Paul Lafargue described and attacked syndi- 
calist thought.*® 

The impact of these French publications was occasionally 
reflected in the pages of the newspaper De Leon edited. In 
1902, for example, one of the columns in the People accurately 
described the developing syndicalist movement in Europe.** 
In 1904 the S.L.P. journal published a dispatch about labor 
developments in Italy, with an introduction by the People’s 
editors distinctly favoring the revolutionary proletarian fac- 
tion there led by Antonio Labriola (then rapidly becoming a 
leader of Italian syndicalists). This was done despite the fact 
that the dispatch described an attack by Labriola on labor’s 
reliance upon parliamentary action as a “degeneration of the 
Socialistic spirit.” ** In 1905, De Leon published an article by 
the French syndicalist, A. Bruckere, describing some of the 
aspects of the C.G.T. program.*® 

In the fall of 1904 the American socialist received more 
direct knowledge about the French movement. Attending the 
Lille convention of the Socialist Party of France, he heard 
Jules Guesde deliver an attack upon the syndicalist program.*° 
He also came in contact with elements of the syndicalist phi- 
losophy that year while serving as a delegate to the Amsterdam 
Congress of the Second International, where one of the main 
topics of discussion was the general strike strategy advocated 
by the French movement. In commenting upon this after- 
wards, De Leon displayed considerable knowledge of the Alle- 

* Paul Lafargue, “Le Nouveau Socialisme,” Le Socialiste, November 20-27, 
1904, pp. 2ff. The October go issue of Le Socialiste was discussed in “Toward 
Unity in France,” Weekly People, November 26, 1904, p. 3; the December issue 
was cited in “Letter Box” (to “F.F.,” Albany, N. Y.), Weekly People, January 7, 
athe Lesson of the Spanish Strikes” (‘News from the Field of Labor”), 
Daily People, February 24, 1902, p. 4. 

*“The Movement in Italy,” Daily People, May 22, 1904, p. 3. 


* A. Bruckere, “French Militarism and Anti-Militarism,” Weekly People, 
March 18, 1905. 


“ De Leon, Flashlights of the Amsterdam Congress (New York: New York 
Labor News Co., 1929), p. 99. 
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manist movement, the socialist group which embraced the 
syndicalist philosophy more closely than any of the other 
French parties.*? 

Thus both before and during the period that De Leon 
was revising his political theory, he clearly had knowledge of 
the syndicalist principles which in the summer of 1905, he 
chose to amalgamate with his earlier Marxism. The extent of 
this French influence prior to June 1905 is further suggested 
by De Leon’s action immediately afterwards; for with the 
change in his position, he at once began to place in the pages 
of his paper extensive commentaries about syndicalism on the 
continent. Most of these articles glorified the French move- 
ment. A series of four reports by Bruckere, appearing during 
1906 and 1907, was perhaps the most comprehensive of these; 
but similar dispatches appeared from Michels, the syndicalist 
La Guerre Sociale, and other European labor newspapers and 
commentators. 

Nor did De Leon have any reluctance to identify himseli 
with the elements of the syndicalist movement abroad. La- 
briola and Gustave Hervé, who edited La Guerre Sociale, won 
his special admiration. “Labriola belongs with the ‘Syndical- 
ist’ (Unionist) wing of . . . the Socialist PARTY of Italy,” 
he declared, and then added “Labriola’s position . . . is as 
exactly that of the S.L.P. as two positions in two different 
countries can be.” 4? 

This statement meant to emphasize the fact that Labriola 
combined syndicalism with party activity, which of course was 
the essence of De Leon’s new position. Yet it constituted a 
clear revelation, too, that De Leon recognized syndicalism as 
one of the important components of his own position. 

Perhaps even more remarkable for its frankness in this 
regard was an editorial in which the American insisted that 
Guesde’s political Marxism and Lagardelle’s and Hervé's 


“ [bid., pp. 79, 98, 158, 176. 
“ De Leon, “As to Politics, Once More,” Daily People, February 2, 1907, P- 3: 
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syndicalism should be synthesized. “At first blush, it would 
seem that the two tendencies are irreconcilable,” he said, but 
this is “not so.” 


... In a country like France . . . the only real difference be- 
tween the Guesde forces and the Lagardelle-Hervé forces is 
that the latter utter the still unconscious sentiments of the 
former. It is a difference of importance, salutary to both. It 
rescues present anti-Syndicalism from the possible danger 
of losing itself in the mystic mazes of what Marx calls the 
“cretinism” (idiocy) of bourgeois parliamentarism, and it 
holds Syndicalism in check, lest it rush headlong, driven by 
premature impetuosity. It is a difference that marks the one 
somewhat unripe, the other somewhat too ripe. In fine, it is 
a difference that proves identity—the spot where both cur- 
rents will and are bound eventually to merge.* 


This combination of Guesde’s political socialism with Lagard- 
elle and Hervé’s syndicalism was exactly the synthesis that 
De Leon himself adopted in 1905, and the import of this 
significant editorial was merely to reveal clearly that syndi- 
calism was the dominant influence in shaping his revised 
theory. 

Numerous citations may of course be found in the later 
writings of De Leon in which he rejected undiluted syndical- 
im as a program for America. This was because he insisted 
that its emphasis on trade unionism must always be combined 
with party and electoral strategies. He also attacked the French 
tendency for advocating sabotage and violence, both of which 
he despised. But aside from assailing syndicalism for repudi- 
ating the ballot and advocating physical force as a strategy, 
De Leon had very little to offer in criticism of the theory after 
1905. This too suggests how close in actuality De Leonism and 
French syndicalism were in the later years of the American 
socialist’s life. 


“ De Leon, Industrial Unionism: Selected Editorials, pp. 45-46. 
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Constituent Assembly 


@ 


Jack ALDEN CLARKE * 


MONG the delegates impatiently awaiting the opening of 
the Estates General in the first week of May, 1789, was 
a Protestant clergyman whose prominence in the 
literary salons of the capital caused his friends to place him 
even above the famous Comte de Mirabeau, who, they said, 
was only a mi-rabaut or half the man Rabaut was.! Endowed 
with great personal charm and a flair for oratory, Rabaut Saint 
Etienne seemed destined to play a leading role in the delibera- 
tions of the Third Estate to which the electors of the senechal- 
ship of Nimes and Beaucaire had sent him as one of their eight 
representatives. For a brief moment this promise of leadership 
was justified and Rabaut’s voice was often heard at the ros- 
trum; but as the Revolution progressed he was eclipsed by 
more dominant personalities and his influence on the course 
of events declined to insignificance. By examining the social 
and intellectual background of this “Pastor of the Desert,” 
we may gain a better understanding of his honorable but neg- 
lected parliamentary career.” 

* Mr. Clarke is an Assistant Professor and assistant librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Memorial Library. He is a member of Alpha Phi Chapter 
(Michigan State University) of Phi Alpha Theta. 

* Armand Lods, “Rabaut de Saint Etienne, sa mise hors la loi, son arresta- 
tion, sa mort,” Bulletin de la société de l'histoire du protestantisme francais 
(hereafter cited as the Bulletin), XLII (1893), 518. For a variant version of this 
pun see Helen Maria Williams, Letters written in France in the summer of 1790 
(London, 1790), p. 55- 

* The term “Pastor of the Desert” refers to the Calvinist ministers who 
remained in France clandestinely during the period of proscription, 1685-1787. 


See Edmond Hugues, Histoire de la restauration du protestantisme en France 


(2 vols.; Paris, 1892); Charles Coquerel, Histoire des églises du désert (2 vols. 
Paris, 1841). 
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Jean Paul Rabaut (the Catholic sounding Saint Etienne 
was added later in order to thwart the pious kidnappers who 
preyed on Calvinist families) was born at Nimes in 1743, the 
eldest son of Paul Rabaut, one of the great figures of the heroic 
age of French Protestantism.* Paul Rabaut was often a fugitive 
hiding in the caves and thickets of the desolate regions of 
Languedoc known as the Desert; and as a youth Jean Paul led 
a precarious and uncertain existence, for the family was always 
on the move and he never knew in the morning where he 
would sleep that night.* Barred from an education in France 
by the repressive laws of Louis XIV,° Rabaut Saint Etienne 
was sent to Lausanne in 1749 and later was installed with his 
younger brothers at Geneva as pensioners in the home of 
Etienne Chiron, the proprietor of a boarding school. A bril- 
liant student, he excelled in the conventional studies (history, 
geography, Latin, and Greek), and in 1759 at the age of six- 
teen he completed the course of philosophy at the Genevan 
Academy.® Adopting his father’s career, Rabaut enrolled in 
September of 1763 as a student of theology at the Academy 
of Lausanne, where he was ordained to the ministry late in 
the following year. 

Persecution was abating in France at this time, and the 
semi-public meetings of the faithful held in the abandoned 
stone quarries of Nimes were winked at by the local author- 
ities.7 In 1762 the notorious Calas trial had aroused the indig- 
nation of Voltaire, at whose suggestion the philosophic party 


*Charles Dardier, “Rabaut Saint Etienne, sa premitre enfance, son éduca- 
tion,” Revue chrétienne, XXXII (1886), 117. 

‘Francois Antoine de Boissy d’Anglas, “Notice sur Rabaut Saint Etienne,” 
in Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Discours et opinions (Paris, 1827), p. vi. 

* The diverse laws of Louis XIV directed against the Huguenots were codi- 
fied by the Bourbon ministry in 1724. For the text of this edict see: Francois 
Isambert, Recueil général des anciennes lois francaises depuis l’'an 420 jusqu ’a 
la révolution de 1789 (29 vols.; Paris, 1821-1833), XXI, 261-265. 

*Eugéne Arnaud, “La jeunesse des trois fils de Paul Rabaut,” Bulletin, 
XXVIII (1879), 483-485. 


"Frank Puaux, Histoire de la réformation francaise (7 vols.; Paris, 1859- 
1869), VII, 279. 
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swung its support to the Calvinists’ campaign for civil and 
religious rights, forcing the government to neglect and ulti- 
mately to abandon its ineffectual policy of repression. Amid 
a rising tide of opinion, the “Heroic Desert” of sacrifice and 
martyrdom gave place to a “Second Desert” of tacit toleration. 
Consequently Rabaut’s ministry was not so perilous or so 
marked with trials as had been that of his father. 

Rabaut was admitted by the Consistory of Nimes, the 
stronghold of the synodal group of the Midi, as his father’s col- 
league in July of 1765, and assumed almost at once a position 
of importance in the Reformed Church. During the succeed- 
ing years he developed into a preacher of local fame, whose 
sermons, commended even by Catholics, drew the Duke of 
Gloucester, George III’s brother, when passing through Lan- 
guedoc, to come in state to hear him. Theologically ecumenical 
and predisposed to liberalism, Rabaut conceived of religion 
less as a matter of dogmas than of religious life and advocated 
“inducing theologians of all sects to simplify their symbol and 
bring us back to the Christianity of Jesus Christ.’’® 

Except during the first two years of his ministry, Rabaut's 
sermons read like moral discourses reflecting the prevalent 
rationalism of the age. ‘“The Christian truths,” he assured his 
coreligionists, “‘are fully in accord with the light of reason... 
Our reason was given to us in order to regulate our conduct 
and to lead us to the happiness which is the object of all our 
desires. The surest method to prompt us to do our duty is to 
expose to us the advantage of doing so.”® His only published 
sermon, delivered on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Dauphin in 1770, gives the measure of Rabaut’s political phi- 
losophy, affirming a loyalty to the monarchy that was char- 
acteristic of the Church of the Desert. “If there should appear 


* Paul Rabaut, Paul Rabaut, ses lettres a divers, 1774-1794 (2 vols.; Paris, 


1894), IT, 89. , 
* Georges Diény, Essai sur la prédication de Rabaut Saint Etienne (Paris, 
1907), PP- 54, 63. 
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on the earth,” he said, ‘‘a hand bold and powerful enough to 
overturn thrones, break sceptres, destroy laws, smash the 
useful bonds of subordination, and reduce man to the state of 
equality which has never existed, what a sad spectacle our 
country will present.” 1° 

In the years immediately preceding the Revolution, Ra- 
baut became increasingly absorbed in the literary movement 
of the day in which he distinguished himself as a critic and 
writer of no mean ability. Deeply grateful for the contribu- 
tion of the philosophic party to the fight for religious liberty, 
Rabaut, like many of his colleagues, disseminated their hu- 
manitarian principles in his letters and sermons. His most 
substantial work written in this period, Le Vieux Cévenol,a 
novel cast in the form of a biography, was intended to satirize 
the despotic laws of proscription that denied to non-Catholics 
the rights essential to the conduct of a civilized life.!* Its long 
recital of the woes of the Huguenots ends on a note of cautious 
optimism, for the hero, Ambroise Borély, on returning to 
France toward the end of his long life, finds his compatriots 
“more tolerant, sociable, and polite. Philosophy had changed 
their manners and softened their principles; fanaticism was 
crushed.”’ 18 

After 1763 the Protestant Churches maintained at Paris 
the famous scholar Court de Gébelin as their unofficial repre- 
sentative with the central government.’* Upon his death in 

Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Discours prononcé en province le 12 
juin 1770 a l'occasion du mariage de Monseigneur le Dauphin (Languedoc, 
1770), P- 24. 

“For a brief account of Rabaut’s literary activities see: Michel Nicolas, 
Histoire littéraire de Nimes (3 vols.; Nimes, 1854), III, 7-43. 

"Originally titled Le triomphe de lintolérance ou anecdotes de la vie 
@’Ambroise Borély and later Le vieux cévenol, this work ran through several 


editions before the Revolution and was republished at Cincinnati as late as 
1911. 

Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Le triomphe de Vintolérance (London, 
1779); P- 96. 

“Paul Schmidt, Court de Gébelin a Paris (Roubaix, 1908). 
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1784, the Consistories of Nimes, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and 
Montpellier offered to pay Rabaut’s expenses to negotiate with 
the group of officials with philosophic leanings for a civil 
status and for the abrogation of the criminal laws directed 
against their people. Encouraged by an offer of support from 
the Marquis de Lafayette, who had resolved to make the Cal- 
vinist cause his own, Rabaut journeyed to Paris late in 1785, 
ostensibly to find a publisher for a book he had recently written 
on the early history of Greece.!® True to his word, Lafayette 
took the unknown pastor under his wing and put him in con- 
tact with Chrétien Malesherbes, Gui Jean Baptiste Target, 
Claude-Carloman de Rulhiéres, and the leaders of the reform 
party. In an incredibly short time Rabaut was an intimate of 
the literary salon of Mme. Vimeux frequented by Jean Pierre 
Florian and Jean Francois de la Harpe,’® and had reportedly 
joined the exclusive masonic Lodge of the Nine Sisters, which 
counted Joseph Lalande, Sebastien Champfort, and Francois 
la Rochefoucauld among its members.’7 His Lettres sur 
Vhistoire primitive de la Gréce, dedicated to the astronomer 
Jean Sylvain Bailly and commended by Friedrich Grimm, en- 
joyed a wide success in philosophic circles, and in his moments 
of leisure Rabaut collaborated on the Journal polytype des 
sciences et des arts.18 

While delighting in the brilliant social life of the capital, 
Rabaut never deviated from the real purpose of his mission 
and kept in close touch with the officials who were actively 
pushing the projected changes. Prudently remaining behind 

%® Marie Joseph de Lafayette, Mémoires, corréspondance et manuscrits du 
général Lafayette (3 vols.; Paris, 1837), III, 180-183; Charles Read, “Lafayette, 
Washington, et les protestants de France,” Bulletin, XLII (1893), 225-241. 

* Honoré Bonhomme, Grandes dames et pécheresses (Paris, 1883), pp- 
$00-309. 

* Louis Amiable, Une loge magonnique d’avant 1789 la R. L. Les neuf 
soeurs (Paris, 1897), pp. 4, 250. 


Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, “Corréspondance,” La Revolution 
francaise, XX XV (1898), 88. 
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the scenes, he corrected the memorials of Malesherbes and 
Rulhiéres, designed to induce the government to look into the 
matter of revision, and later assisted Lafayette in formulating 
the petition for extending civil rights to Protestants which 
was presented to the Assembly of Notables in 1787.1® Although 
the Edict of Toleration failed to satisfy protestant aspirations 
and granted only what could no longer be decently denied, it 
was the best that could be obtained and enhanced Rabaut’s 
growing prestige among his fellow citizens, Catholics as well 
as Protestants. 

His mission accomplished, Rabaut returned to Nimes in 
March of 1788 and proceeded to occupy himself with the 
preparations for the forthcoming Estates General, which had 
raised the hopes of the industrial elite of the city, predomi- 
nantly Calvinist, for a greater voice in the affairs of the 
nation.”° In the space of a few months his ill defined and 
vaguely formulated political views developed from a provin- 
cial distrust of a national assembly! to an ardent enthusiasm 
for the reorganization of France, brilliantly expressed in his 
Considérations sur les interéts du tiers état. This widely read 
pamphlet treats successively the character of the third estate, 
its relation to the privileged orders, and the role it should play 
in the coming assembly. Rabaut asks rhetorically: “What is 
the third estate? It is the nation minus the nobility and clergy. 
... Take away by supposition the two hundred thousand 
churchmen in France, the nation still remains. Even take away 
all the nobility, by further supposition, the nation still re- 
mains.... But if you take away the twenty-four million French- 


* Charles Read, “Rulhiéres et Rabaut Saint Etienne,” Bulletin, XXXIII 
(1884), 220. 

” Charles Durand, Histoire du protestantisme francais pendant la révolu- 
tion et 'empire (Paris, 1902), pp. 13-14, 23- 

"Fearing that the delegates would not be freely elected Rabaut Saint 
Etienne wrote in February of 1788: “We must place all of our hopes in provin- 
cial assemblies.” “Lettre rapport de Février 1788 aux membres du comité de 
Bordeaux” in Paul Rabaut, Lettres a divers, II, 405. 
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men known by the name of third estate, nobles and churchmen 
will remain, but no nation.” ”? 

Firmly attached to the hereditary principle, Rabaut advo- 
cated a constitutional monarchy detached from the abuses of 
the Old Regime and reposing on a close collaboration between 
the King and the nation, essentially represented in the third 
estate. Pointing to the American example, he urged the 
division of powers into legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches—a marked improvement, in his view, on the English 
parliamentary system. In the great debate over representation 
and voting which rocked the nation during the last months 
of 1788, Rabaut at first championed a bicameral legislature 
modeled on that of Great Britain. Three months later he 
abandoned this position and placed himself on record in favor 
of a single chamber in which the three estates would have an 
equal number of representatives and would vote by head 
rather than collectively as separate orders.** Moreover, his in- 
fluence is clearly evident in the cahier of Nimes, with its un- 


qualified endorsement of the Edict of 1787, which asserts that 
“nothing is more worthy of the wisdom of His Majesty than 
to permit the free profession of every religion based on sane 
ethics.” *5 In March of 1789, the third estate of Nimes spoke 
effectively by electing Rabaut as the first of its delegates to 
the Estates General. 


Arrived at Versailles on April 23, Rabaut took up residence 
at 66 Avenue Saint Cloud and proceeded to renew his ac- 
quaintance with the leaders of the democratic party, his for- 


* Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Considérations sur les interéts du tiers 
état adressées au peuple des provinces par un propriétaire foncier (n.p., 1788), 
PP- 29-30. 

*8 Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, A la nation frangaise sur les vices de 
son gouvernement (n.p., 1788), pp. 11, 48-55. 

“Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Question de droit public (En Lan- 
guedoc, 1789), pp. 40-85. 

* Edouard Bligny-Bondurand, Cahier de doléances de la sénéchausée de 
Nimes pour les Etats Généraux de 1789 (Nimes, 1909), II, 596. 
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mer associates in the campaign for religious liberty.?* From the 
beginning he played a conspicuous role in the dispute with the 
privileged orders over the verification of powers, consistently 
counseling moderation. The method of conferences might 
prove ineffectual, he remarked, but it could not be harmful." 
Named to the committee of conciliators on May 16, he was 
active in the fruitless series of conferences held with the clergy 
and nobility through the first week of June. When the Third 
Estate and its adherents among the ecclesiastics declared itself 
the representative body of the nation on June 17, Rabaut took 
his place in the left center of the assembly with Isaac Rene 
Chapelier, Emmanuel Siéyes, Lafayette, and the group of 
patriots later affiliated with the Society of 1789.7 He took the 
Tennis Court Oath on the goth, and David’s commemorative 
painting of that famous scene depicts him in the foreground, 
united in a fraternal accolade with Henri Grégoire and the 
Capuchin Gerle as a sign of the reconciliation of formerly 
hostile churches. 

In the debates on the Declaration of Rights on August 22 
and 23, Rabaut passionately defended the principles of re- 
ligious liberty introduced at his suggestion by Alexandre Lam- 
eth and Navejean Castellane, but vigorously opposed by the 
clerical party.”® Pleading for an unequivocal statement on free- 
dom of worship, he concluded, “It is not tolerance that I ask, 
but liberty. Tolerance, assistance, pardon, clemency are ideas 
supremely unjust to the Dissidents as long as it is true that a 
difference of religion, a difference of opinion, is not a crime. 


* Armand Lods, “Les débuts de Rabaut Saint Etienne aux Etats Généraux 
et a la convention,” Bulletin, L (1901), 256-257. 

" Archives parlementaires de 1787 a4 1860 recueil complet . . . premiére 
série (1787 @ 1799), ed., Mavidal et. al. (82 vols.; Paris, 1867-1913), VIII, 40. This 
source (hereafter cited as AP) is noted only when the text of Rabaut’s remarks 
has not been printed in the more reliable Discours et opinions. 

*Francois Alphonse Aulard, Les orateurs de la révolution, l’assemblée 
constituante (Paris, 1905), pp. 63-64. 

*N. Weiss, “Les séances des 22 et 23 aot 1789 a l’assemblée nationale,” 
Bulletin, XX XVIII (1889), 561-575. 
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... Error is not a crime, for he who professes it takes it for the 
truth, and so it is for him; he must believe it and no man, no 
society has the right to forbid it.” ®° But his eloquence was in 
vain, for the assembly, yielding to the pressure of the clergy, 
dared not grant entire liberty of conscience to the Calvinists, 
Article 10 of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen 
proclaimed that “no one is to be disquieted because of his 
opinions, even religious, provided their manifestation does 
not disturb the public order established by law.” *1 

In the summer months of July and August, while serving 
as reporter for the committee charged with the organization 
of the assembly and later as spokesman for the second constitu- 
tional committee, Rabaut still found time to expound his 
philosophy of government in a series of essays duly presented 
to the Assembly and printed by its decree. Formulated in 
philosophical terms derived from an extensive reading in the 
works of the encyclopedists, his principles are those of the 
liberal bourgeoisie embodied in the Declaration of Rights. 
Beginning with the dogmatic assertion that the aim of social 


organization is the promotion of human happiness, he argued 
(after Rousseau) that all rights spring from the fundamental 
rights of existence and are merely their amplification.*? To 
preserve the natural and inalienable prerogatives of liberty, 
equality of rights, and security of property, men in society 
have drawn up constitutions, uniting the laws agreed upon 
and the machinery to carry them out. All men without distinc- 


* Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Opinion . .. sur la motion suivante 
de M. le comte de Castellane: Nul homme ne peut inquiété pour ses opinions, 
ni troublé dans l’exercice de sa réligion (Paris, 1789), pp. 8-9. The extensive 
summary of Rabaut’s remarks in the AP, VIII, 477-480 differs from this pam- 
phlet in several respects, notably in the wording of the passages referring to 
the rights of Protestant dissenters. 

* Procées verbal de l’assemblée nationale imprimé par son ordre (75, vols.; 
Paris, 1789-91), no. 57, p. 2 (hereafter cited as PV and by number of issue rather 
than volume.) 

Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Principes de toute constitution (Ver- 
sailles, 1789), pp. 1-2. This address was reportedly delivered on July 14, 1789 
but neither AP nor the Moniteur indicates a speech by Rabaut on that day. 
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tion of class or wealth are subject to these laws and may be 
punished for their transgressions only according to the forms 
agreed upon by the majority of citizens.** As might be expected 
of a Christian minister, Rabaut proposed the golden rule as 
the theoretical basis for such a contract. Echoing the revolu- 
tionary doctrine of popular sovereignty, he asserted that the 
King was only an organ of the law, subordinate to the constitu- 
tion, and like every other public agent accountable to the 
nation.** A monarchical government, properly understood and 
applied, was, he believed, the form best suited to the French 
temperament: 


“It is toward the throne that the eyes of afflicted people turn; 
and whatever may be the hardships under which they groan, 
one word—a single word—whose magic charm can only be 
explained by their love: the paternal name of King, is sufh- 
cient to bring them back to hope. The French government 
is therefore monarchical; and when that maxim has been 
pronounced in this hall, all that I hear asked is that the 
word monarchy be defined. . . . Liberty (he warned prophet- 
ically) is placed between two precipices: to the left and to 
the right is despotism; our duty is to avoid them.”%5 


Thus, as Aulard remarks, from the height of the tribune an 
orator provoked the republicans to show themselves and none 
appeared, for few deputies even among the extreme left were 
prepared to accept a republic for France.** 

When the dispute over an absolute veto and a bicameral 
legislature temporarily split the left into the anglophiliac party 
of Jean Joseph Mounier, and the Patriots led by Antoine Bar- 


* Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, “Idées sur les bases de toute constitu- 
tion,” AP, VIII, 403-406. 
_ “Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Projet du préliminaire de la constitu- 
tion francaise (Versailles, 1789), pp. 9-11. 

* This discourse was delivered in the assembly on September 1, 1789, and 
printed by its command. Rabaut Saint Etienne, Discours et opinions, pp. 63, 70. 

“Francois Alphonse Aulard, Histoire politique de la révolution frangaise 
(Paris, 1901), p. 53. 
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nave and Lafayette, Rabaut figured prominently in the dis. 
cussions of the latter group held at Thomas Jefferson’s town 
house.*? He reported their views in his speeches and pamphlets 
to the assembly and to the nation. With ruthless logic he 
examined the relations between the executive and legislative 
branches under the proposed constitution, pronouncing the 
king an administiator rather than a legislator, whose function 
should be to suspend the enactment of dubious legislation but 
never to block the will of the nation.** In common with most 
of the moderate leaders, Rabaut distrusted all restraints on 
the democratic process and counseled against resuscitating the 
dualism between the commoners and the privileged orders by 
establishing an upper chamber as the refuge of the old aristoc- 
racy and the cradle of a new one.*® His printed opinions circu- 
lated widely among the deputies in this crucial period and 
appreciably influenced the decision on September 10 to estab- 
lish a unicameral legislature and on the following day to grant 
the king a suspensive veto.*® 

With the passage of the September decrees, the essential 
charters of the Revolution had been won. It remained to frame 
in the parliamentary committees a system of legislation which 
would create the institutions necessary to safeguard the newly 
won liberties. Several times in the autumn of 1789 Rabaut 
reported to the Assembly on the progress of the committee 
charged with the division of the kingdom into departments 
which, he hoped, would destroy the particularist interests of 
the provinces and promote a genuinely national sentiment.“ 

* Lafayette, Mémoires, III, 203; Thomas Jefferson, The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (Monticello edition: Washington, 1904), I, 155-158; VII, 370-371. 

* Rabaut Saint Etienne, Discours et opinions, pp. 75-76. 


* Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Opinion . . . sur quelques points de la 
constitution (Paris, 1789), pp. 4-5. This pamphlet was reprinted in the AP, 
VIII, 567-572 in a condensed version. 

“ PV,no. 71, p. 4; no. 72, p. 6. 

“ Although Rabaut was accused of federalism during the Convention (and 
not without cause), he was one of the foremost advocates of administrative cen- 
tralization at this time. See his pamphlet “Réflections sur la division nouvelle 
de royaume,” reprinted in his Discours et opinions, pp. 99-128. 
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In the heated debate over the confiscation of the wealth of 
the Church Rabaut kept a discreet silence, but privately he 
hailed the vote to place the ecclesiastical lands at the disposal 
of the state as “‘the greatest victory that the public interest has 
ever won over private interests. . . . It only remains to marry 
them (the priests) and you can’t imagine how far that idea has 
advanced.”’*? Indicative of the current of opinion favorable 
to tolerance which pervaded the Assembly was the vote on 
December 24 to admit non-Catholics to all public employ- 
ments, a decision strikingly implemented three months later 
on March 14, 1790 by the election of Rabaut as fortnightly 
president of the Constituent Assembly. Anticipating an era of 
religious brotherhood, he informed the aged Paul Rabaut, 
“The President of the National Assembly is at your feet.’ * 
Unfortunately, his optimism was not shared at Nimes where a 
civil conflict inspired by religious animosities broke out soon 
after his election, culminating in a skirmish on June 13 in 
which three hundred persons were killed, most of them Cath- 
olics and royalists. In order to end the interminable disturb- 
ances troubling the peace of the midi, Rabaut urged the 
creation of a national guard as a bulwark of defense against 
the expected attacks of the aristocratic factions. ““To establish 
anew order was your first duty,” he remarked in the assembly, 
“the second is to create the means to maintain this order.” ** 

As the Revolution veered more and more toward the left 
the moderate reformers such as Lafayette, Si¢yes, and Rabaut 
daily lost ground against the rising democratic flood. In the 
press and the popular societies more radical leaders, some of 
whom obviously favored a republic, were gaining the con- 


“Rabaut Saint Etienne, “Corréspondance,” La Révolution francaise, 
XXXV, 161. 

“ Durand, Histoire du protestantisme francaise, p. 84. Rabaut’s interpreta- 
tion of his election was shared by his colleague Bertrand Barére who wrote: “It 
is not as a victory of philosophy over religious prejudices that we must consider 
it, but as a public lesson in toleration that the French legislators are giving 
Europe.” Point du jour, no. 256 (March 29, 1790). 

“ AP, XX, 592. 
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fidence of the people. In April of 1790 Rabaut and other men 
of moderation organized the Society of 1789 which was firmly 
committed to a constitutional monarchy. The new club at- 
tracted many of the most distinguished parliamentary leaders, 
but the provincial societies remained faithful to the Parisian 
Jacobins, and the net result of its formation was to further 
weaken the position of the middle class reformers.*® From this 
time forth Rabaut was increasingly occupied with committee 
work and his influence began to diminish.*® “I do not occupy 
the tribune much anymore,” he wrote in December of 1790, 
“and I am very busy with particular and obscure details which 
are, nevertheless, both useful and necessary.” *7 

Dismayed at the excesses of the radical press, Rabaut and 
the Abbé Cerutti founded a weekly journal, La feuille villa- 
geoise, in September of 1790, as a vehicle for the dissemination 
of the revolutionary ideology among the peasants. He hoped 
to use the power of the press to aid in transforming the mon- 
archy into a constitutional government, and the newspaper 
was intended to be read in churches after the mass by the 
mayor or the priest. It enjoyed an immediate success as Rabaut 
relates: ‘‘As for the words unknown to the peasants, we avoid 
in the first place all scientific words, and we suppose that who- 
ever reads the paper will explain all the words that someone in 
the company doesn’t understand. I assure you that the man 
who knows his catechism well will know his constitution 
well.” 48 

It was thus as a journalist and hard working committeeman 
that Rabaut was able to guide and inspire the revolutionary 
reforms, for he failed signally to hold his own in the rough- 

“ Gérard Walter, Histoire des Jacobins (Paris, 1946), p. 70. 

“ Rabaut served as reporter for the comité de constitution and the comité 
des monnaies and was a member of the comité de rédaction, comité de regle- 


ment, and the comité de saubrité. 


“Rabaut Saint Etienne, “Corréspondance,” La Révolution francaise, 
XXXV, 259-260. 
“ Ibid., p. 175. 
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and-tumble of parliamentary debate. His oratorical style 
lacked color and passion, Aulard notes, and the glory of elo- 
quence to which he aspired escaped him.*® Although he still 
spoke occasionally on financial matters or foreign policy, his 
speeches no longer received the respectful consideration they 
had formerly enjoyed. Yet Rabaut’s achievements in the Con- 
stituent Assembly were substantial and entitle him to an 
honorable place among the molders of a new France. He was 
active in the tedious work of reorganizing the administrative 
units of the kingdom and in the formation of a national guard; 
and, better still, it was largely due to his tact and perseverance 
that the principle of religious liberty was embodied in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. Moreover, his printed opin- 
ions circulated widely among the deputies, exercising a pro- 
found and salutary influence on the Constitution of 1791. 

In the closing months of the session Rabaut was increas- 
ingly disillusioned by the trend of events but he lacked the 
capacity to resist them effectively. Withdrawing from the Jaco- 
bin Club after the ‘Massacre of the Champ de Mars” on July 
17, 1791, he joined the Feuillants for a time but returned to 
the Jacobins in September in the hope of repairing the broken 
unity of the democratic party. Barred from the Legislative 
Assembly by the self-denying act, which he vigorously opposed, 
he retired for a year from public life and devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. The time of troubles, Rabaut fondly be- 
lieved, had passed: ‘“The mass of France is settled, the Consti- 
tution is made. The moment has come when one can write the 
history of the Revolution,” he declared, and he now turned his 
attention to this task.®* 

After the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly Rabaut 
remained at Paris working on his account of the Revolution. 

“ Aulard, Les orateurs de la révolution, p. 436. 

” Augustin Challamel, Les clubs contre-révolutionnaires (Paris, 1895), pp. 
291, 320-321. 


“Jean Paul Rabaut Saint Etienne, Précis historique de la révolution 
francaise, assemblée constituante (Paris, 1809), p. 6. 
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As a private citizen, he advised the Girondin deputies on 
political affairs, and in 1792 he and Condorcet collaborated on 
the Chronique de Paris which became an organ of that party. 
He remained faithful to the monarchy as long as there was a 
chance of saving it and accepted the republic only after the 
attack on the Tuileries on August 10, 1792 which caused his 
friend Lafayette to flee the country.®? Elected to the Conven- 
tion from the department of Aube, Rabaut supported the 
Girondin policies except at the trial of Louis XVI when he 
voted against the death penalty. In the desperate struggle be- 
tween the Girondins and the Jacobins in the spring of 1793 
Rabaut fought courageously and well for his party. Proscribed 
with the other moderate leaders and sentenced to death in 
absentia, he hid for a time in the home of Catholic friends 
until a routine police check uncovered his hiding place.** On 
December 5, 1793 he was executed in the Place de la Concorde 
and his writings were burned at the foot of the scaffold. Such 
was the fate of Rabaut Saint Etienne, a model of integrity and 
moderation who proclaimed in the midst of the terror the 
ideals of 1789."4 

* Armand Lods, “Quelques notes sur les opinions politiques de Rabaut de 
Saint-Etienne,” La Révolution francaise, XL (1901), 356. 

% Armand Lods, “L’arrestation de Rabaut Saint-Etienne,” La Révolution 
francaise, XLIV (1903), 350-353- 


% Francois Alphonse Aulard, Les orateurs de la révolution, la législative et 
la convention (Paris, 1907), II, 145. 





An Informal History of Hitchhiking 
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JouN T. SCHLEBECKER * 


EGGING rides from passing motorists, or hitchhiking, is 

an American contribution to world civilization which 

has been largely unexamined by historians. And this 
is strange because hitchhikers first became familiar figures on 
the American scene in the middle 1920's, and have been more 
or less ubiquitous ever since. They have even appeared in 
popular literature and art: the Little Hitchhiker of the comic 
strips; the chief witness in Erle Stanley Gardner's Case of the 
Vagabond Virgin; Tom Joad in The Grapes of Wrath; the 
principals in the motion picture comedy, Jt Happened One 
Night, and in countless other places. 

Hitchhiking originated in the United States, and spread 
more recently into Europe. Growth of the practice obviously 
depends upon readily obtainable automotive transportation. 
Furthermore, the vast distances in America posed problems 
of transportation which provided people with reasonable 
excuses for soliciting rides. The hitchhiker was first of all a 
product of American automobile civilization. He appeared 
elsewhere only as automobiles became common. 

Hitchhikers are a varied lot, and their reasons for electing 
this mode of transportation have been as diverse as the 
travelers themselves. Roughly, hitchhikers beg rides because: 
(1) they are unable to pay for transportation, (2) they are un- 
willing to pay, (3) they cannot find any other means of trans- 


* Mr. Schlebecker is an Assistant Professor of economic history at lowa 
State College and an alumnus of Beta Psi Chapter (University of Montana). “As 
ahitchhiker, man and boy, for some twenty years,” the author has attempted 


to treat an aspect of our social history which has been generally ignored by 
historians. 
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portation, (4) they are looking for an adventure, and (5) any 
combination of these. At one time or another transients, pro- 
fessional beggars, criminals, migratory workers, and general 
misfits have sought rides. But these were always an unimpor. 
tant proportion of the total number of hitchhikers. Although 
some of these, such as the migratory workers and the tempo. 
rarily unemployed occasionally accounted for a large part of 
the total, they seem not to have predominated anywhere for 
any length of time. The tramps apparently have kept to the 
railroads. Unlike the society of tramps, the ranks of the hitch. 
hikers contain a fair proportion of women and girls. Over 
the years hitchhikers have come at random from all levels of 
society. 

Vagabonds and beggars have a long history. This history, 
however, is only indirectly related to the development of 
hitchhiking. The ride beggar of early America was a far cry 
from the multitudes who took to the roads between 1920 and 
1957. Furthermore, the hitchhiker was seldom a professional 
transient or beggar. More frequently he personified the ob- 
servation that at one time or another all men depend on the 
generosity of strangers. The very prevalence of the practice 
also set it apart from other forms of begging, and made it an 
adjunct of hospitality rather than of charity. 

Henry Ford began mass production of the Model T in 
1908. If hitchhikers existed before 1917, however, they left 
few records. Early automobile literature reveals a preoccupa- 
tion with problems of mechanics and road construction. Oi 
course, these were significant concerns, especially from a hitch- 
hiker’s view. Widespread wandering by lifts was difficult if 
not impossible until the automobile was made highly efficient, 
and until roads were improved to carry the heavier traffic. 

When Vachel Lindsay, poet and traveler, decided to take 
a trip in 1912, he did not even consider the possibility of hitch- 
hiking. He merely decided to walk across country, and not 
associate with tramps or ride the rails. But he noted later in 
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his Adventures While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty, that 
at end of day he often found himself tired. Under these cir- 
cumstances the rides offered by motorists were most welcome. 
As he observed: 


This delightful use that may be made of an automobile in 
rounding out a day’s walk has had something to do with 
mending my prejudice against it, despite the grand airs of 
the tourists that whirl by at mid-day. I still maintain that 
the auto is a carnal institution, to be shunned by the truly 
spiritual, but there are times when I, for one, get tired of 
being spiritual. 


Lindsay did not request rides. Instead he found them offered 
to him. This sequence suggests one possible origin of hitch- 
hiking. Perhaps the art owed as much to the generosity of 
drivers as to the presumption of a democratic people. 

And yet, in 1912 Lindsay did not truly hitchhike. Early 
records of automotive transportation give no evidence of hitch- 
hiking until around 1917.7 Veterans of the First World War 


recollect soliciting rides on weekends, but their methods or 
degree of success are not recorded. Seeking lifts, however, 
seems to have been common enough to cause local army officers 
to issue passes only to those who would show they had enough 
money to buy their transportation.® 

Hitchhiking probably began during the First World War, 
but the art apparently declined immediately thereafter. It was 
taken up again in the 1920’s, with strong overtones of adven- 
ture. In 1921, J. K. Christian won membership in the Chicago 
Adventurer’s Club by hitchhiking 3,023 miles in 27 days, or 

*Vachel Lindsay, Adventures while Preaching the Gospel of Beauty (New 
York, Macmillan, 1916; first printed in 1913), pp. 13, 84-85. 

*The New York Times Index carries no mention of articles on hitchhiking 
or any variant of it from 1913 to 1921, and other sources are also silent. 

*The statements about genuine hitchhiking during the First World War 
Test upon the recollections of a very few men with whom I have talked. But 


see also Samuel D. Zeidman, “Thumb Fun!” Review of Reviews, XCV (April, 
1937), 55. 
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an average of more than 100 miles a day. That the feat was 
considered exceptional at the time suggests the still primitive 
development of highways and automobiles. It also indicates 
that hitchhikers were still something of a novelty.‘ 

In the middle twenties a slight depression and the Florida 
land boom stimulated an increase in the number of hitch- 
hikers. Simultaneously journalists developed an interest in the 
practice. The press issued warnings to motorists on the dangers 
of picking up hitchhikers. The police in parts of industrial 
Massachusetts, lacking direct legislation, tried to stop the prac- 
tice by arresting hitchhikers for obstructing traffic. Self- 
appointed keepers of the public morals vigorously attacked 
the practice, but even they recognized some differences be- 
tween hitchhiking and the more ancient tramping and va- 
grancy. An editorial writer for the New York Times noted: 


Most of these people, however, are not dangerous. They are 
simply immeasurably impudent. To the Sociologist they 
have a curious interest. Along roads where the universal 


omnibus thunders they wait and wait. Walk they will not. 
To beg they are not ashamed. ... Why don’t they carry out 
their system to its fullest? If the automobilist along the road 
owes them a ride, the householder along the road owes 
them shelter and food; . . . and the keepers of the universal 
“hot dog” kennels are bound to put these privileged pas- 
sengers on the free list.5 


To the confusion of critics, hitchhikers almost never extended 
their requests to other items. Unlike the knights of the road, 
the hiker wanted only transportation. Hitchhikers differed 
from tramps so completely that in 1926 the agenda for the 
national convention of hoboes even included an item on the 
education of “auto hikers” to the ways of the road.° 

* New York Times, Oct. 31, 1921, p. 32. 

5 Ibid., Oct. 12, 1925, p. 20; ibid., July 18, 1925, p. 3; ibid., June 21, 1925 


section IX, p. 11. 
* Ibid., Nov. 13, 1926, p. 11. 
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Throughout the later twenties, hitchhiking increased in 
prominence and importance. Local unemployment fostered 
population movement. At the same time, technological 
change made greater mobility possible. The changes included 
more efficient automobile manufacturing, more powerful en- 
gines, declining production costs, and wider ownership of cars. 
Of these, the very commonness of automobiles was highly sig- 
nificant. In 1920 some 9,231,941 automobiles were registered 
in the United States. By 1925 registrations had increased to 
19,937,274 and by 1929 had gone up to 26,501,443." Simul- 
taneously the road system was measurably improved. The 
consequence of the improvements was suggested by accounts 
of longer and faster hitchhiking trips. In 1927 a pair of hitch- 
hikers traveled from Los Angeles to New York in 14 days, 
while one adventurer made the round trip from Brooklyn to 
the Pacific and back. Apparently travelers moved between 
New York and Florida frequently and rapidly.® 

Oddly enough children formed a large proportion of the 
hitchhikers. In or near cities they begged lifts chiefly to get 
to or from beaches or playgrounds. Of the various groups that 
hitchhiked, however, none occasioned as much comment as 
the girls who soon became a common sight to motorists. As 
early as 1926, the New York Girls’ Service League considered 
girl hitchhikers a special problem. Certainly they had been 
begging rides before they were discovered to be a problem.® 
Girls hitchhiked especially during the summer when pleasant 
weather and vacations offered comfort and time for adventure. 
Ina series of short stories in the Saturday Evening Post, Booth 
Jameson chose as heroines a pair of girl hitchhikers who 
worked as waitresses up and down the coast between New York 

"Statistical Abstract of the United States, for the appropriate years. 

*New York Times, April 20, 1927, p. 6; ibid., Sept. 28, 1927, p. 41; Booth 


Jameson, “Charles V and the Hitch-Hikers,” Saturday Evening Post, CC (May 
26, 1928), 10-11, plus. 


*“Stop Children from Begging Rides in Minneapolis,” The American City, 
XLI (Nov., 1929), 147-148; New York Times, July 18, 1926, Sect. II, p. 18. 
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and Florida.’® According to the fictional account, most femi- 
nine hitchhikers were “big fat girls,” but however that may 
be, girls did travel in search of work and adventure. News- 
paper reports substantiate the general accuracy of the fic. 
titional accounts. A married woman, dressed as a man, was 
arrested on a charge of vagrancy after hitchhiking from West- 
erly, Rhode Island to New York in 1927, and in 1928 two 
Brooklyn girls planned to hitchhike to Los Angeles." Prob- 
ably women and girls made up only a small proportion of 
hitchhikers. Obviously, however, they were active from the 
beginning. 

Motorists’ attitudes toward hitchhikers cannot be deter- 
mined. Most accounts of hitchhiking emphasized the long 
intervals between rides which might in part have resulted from 
a general public distrust of hitchhikers. Laws against them 
also indicate some disapproval. Some people insisted that 
hitchhiking was, or at least symbolized, an attack on free 
enterprise and self-reliance. Officials, and others, occasionally 
worried about the danger to driver or passenger.’* In spite of 
any disapproval, hitchhikers continued to travel. 

The Great Depression began in October, 1929 and by 1932 
twelve million Americans were unemployed. In 1937 the 
Lynds reported that the gasoline stations in Middletown had 
not suffered greatly during the depression. People sacrificed a 
great deal in order to keep their cars. Although the production 
of new automobiles declined during the early thirties, the use 
of cars did not. At the same time, roads were further improved, 
due in large measure to construction undertaken as state and 
federal work relief. Meanwhile, the depression forced new 
hordes onto the roads. All events combined to increase the 


20 Jameson, “Charles V and the Hitch-Hikers,” loc. cit., pp. 11, 64; Jameson, 
“Just Students,” Saturday Evening Post, CCI, Oct. 15, 1928, p. 14-15; Jameson, 
“Hitch-Hikers by Night Light,” Saturday Evening Post, CC (May 5, 1928), 130. 

“ New York Times, Jan. 19, 1927, p. 3; ibid., Aug. 16, 1928, p. 23. 

1 New York Times, Oct. 12, 1925, p. 20; ibid., Nov. 29, 1927, sect. III, 4; 
“Stop Children from Begging Rides in Minneapolis,” loc. cit., pp. 147-148. 
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number of hitchhikers who now became ever-present along 
the highways of the nation. In the twenties the pioneers of 
hitchhiking had been primarily children, college men, and a 
few women. By the thirties the ranks included all types of 
people. The earlier groups still predominated. 

Young boys made up a fair proportion of the hitchhikers, 
but in the 1930's they often took extended journeys rather 
than short trips to the beach. Some were leaving poverty- 
stricken homes, some came from moderately prosperous fam- 
ilies, some were just out for fun, but more than before, they 
moved from town to town. Children continued to hitchhike 
for short distances, generally to places of recreation. In some 
places ordinances against the short distance juvenile hitch- 
hikers were fairly successful. Truancy and hitchhiking were 
occasionally connected. The association was natural enough, 
and just as naturally alarmed both moralists and the police." 

College students did most of the hitchhiking during the 
thirties for short and long trips alike, and long distance trips 
became more frequent. In 1936 a blind college student even 
hitchhiked across the continent; later in the decade trips to 
Latin America and Bermuda were reported.’* College men 
and women were usually treated as a privileged class. Very 
often people even felt that laws against hitchhikers ought not 
apply to students. Under these circumstances, evidence of 
college status became desirable for successful hitchhiking. In 
1938 Chapman J. Milling noted: 


For a very good reason all the college boys on the road 
appear to be freshmen. The little skullcap with its letter 


* Harlan Gilmore, The Beggar, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1940), p. 87; Bergen Evans, “I Pick "Em Up,” Scribner’s Magazine, CV 
(Feb., 1939), 11; “In the Driftway,” Nation, CXXXV (Sept. 14, 1932), 233; “Bronx 
Board of Trade Combats ‘Hitch-Hiking,’” American City, XLII (Jan., 1930), 
106; “Hitch-Hikers Thumb the Wrong Driver,” New York Times, Aug. 5, 1939, 
p- 17; ibid., April 30, 1939, p. 18. 

“New York Times, Jan. 11, 1930, p. 1; ibid., Dec. 31, 1933, sect. IV, 7; ibid., 
Sept. 13, 1935, p. 2; ibid., Aug. 7, 1936, p. 1; ibid., Aug. 30, 1938, p. 18; ibid., 
Aug. 1, 1939, p. 6. 
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or numeral distinguishes them at once with at least the out- 
ward appearance of gentlemen. But not every wearer proves 
to be a freshman.... 

A fairly neat suitcase, liberally plastered with pennants, 
will serve as a good substitute for the freshman cap. These 
pennants, the gum-sticker variety, can be readily obtained 
for about one cent each in every college town. Experienced 
vagrants are well aware of their persuasive effect. 

A friend of mine relates how he once picked up a “col- 
lege’”” man who spoke Bowery English and who had evi- 
dently failed to perform the rite of ablution for several 
weeks. As soon as the fellow got in, he asked my friend his 
destination. The latter named a point some distance short 
of where he actually intended to stop and thus got rid of 
the imposter. He failed, however, to eradicate a certain per- 
fume, not the odor of sanctity, which, alas, lingered in his 
car for several days.15 


Pretense of college status was difficult to assume and maintain, 
however, and the number of tramps who could qualify was 
undoubtedly small. Infrequent frauds cannot invalidate the 
general observation that college men predominated as hitch- 
hikers during the thirties. In fact, during this decade, college 
men seem to have considered any other form of travel as 
slightly reprehensible. 

Women hitchhikers continued to be prominent, and like 
the men, long journeys became more common for all—small 
girls, teen-agers or grandmothers. Usually the reason for hitch- 
hiking seemed to be vacation adventure at little expense. But 
not always, for one woman of fifty hitchhiked from New 
Brunswick to Philadelphia to dramatize her protest against 
the condemnation of her home. Economic and social disloca- 
tions were reflected by some of the hitchhiking trips. A girl 
of 18 hitchhiked about the country for three years, staying in 
jails and Transient Bureaus, and a waitress of 17 hitchhiked 
from Florida to New York with her two-month-old baby. Ex- 

* Chapman J. Milling, “Hitchike Passports,” Forum, C (Aug., 1938), 78-80. 
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periences of this sort must have been more frequent than 
reported. Women hitchhikers committed all manner of crimes, 
including murder. All writers on the subject of hitchhiking 
duly noted the hazards of the Mann Act.’* Although the in- 
dustrial depression caused many women to take to the roads, 
so also did the depression in agriculture. One motorist 
recalled: 


I once gave a ride to a farm woman of 60, who, with her 3 
small grandchildren, was attempting a 25-mile stretch. She 
had the old technique down pat, thumb and all. As soon as 
she stepped in my car, she began calling down curses on the 
dozen or more cars which had just passed her. I listened to 
her entire life history during those 25, miles.17 


The poor of all kinds took to the road. C.C.C. boys hitch- 
hiked. So did farm children, school teachers, whole families 
including nursing babies, and even a college instructor on his 
honeymoon. Old men and women in search of relatives, and, 
in short, every type of unfortunate seemed to look for security 


or employment by hitchhiking to some place or other. Ac- 
counts agree, however, that most hitchhikers were young 
people looking for adventure or going home for a weekend. 
The practice became so commonplace that in 1937 one writer 
estimated that at least one man in ten had hitchhiked once in 
his life.18 Statistics are non-existent, but the estimate may well 
be conservative. 

Hitchhikers interested in speed either avoided large cities, 
or bought transportation through them. Many records indi- 

* The Mann Act prohibits transporting women across state lines for im- 
moral purposes. New York Times, Feb. 15, 1933, p- 23; ibid., Nov. 11, 1934, sect. 
IV, p. 7; ibid., Aug. 13, 1936; ibid., June 28, 1936, p. 1; ibid., May 14, 1936, p. 27; 
ibid., Jan. 15, 1937, p. 23; ibid., Aug. 26, 1938, p. 18; ibid., Oct. 26, 1938, p. 18; 
Milling, loc. cit., p. 80. 

* Milling, loc. cit., p. 80. 

* Gilmore, op. cit., p. 87; Evans, loc. cit., pp. 11-12; Milling, loc. cit., pp. 79- 
80; “A Studious Hitch-Hiker Looks at Hitch-Hiking,” Literary Digest, CIX 


(May 16, 1931), 43-45; New York Times, Sept. 1, 1936, p. 23; Zeidman, loc. cit., 
P- 55- 
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cate that the hitchhiker could usually travel faster than the 
average tourist. In 1931, 300 miles a day in the West and 250 
miles a day in the East were considered average.’® Experienced 
hikers worked on the principle asserted by Kipling that “He 
travels the fastest who travels alone.” 

The increased number of hitchhikers in the thirties almost 
automatically resulted in an increase in the number of crimes 
connected with the practice. A writer for the Nation observed 
in 1932: “A lonely pedestrian on a country road is no longer 
a weary ploughman who on being invited to ride will pay his 
way in homely country epigrams. He is, instead, a gangster 
from Chicago. . . .”*° Criminals did hitchhike, as the record 
plainly shows. “Pretty Boy” Floyd, for example, was reputedly 
shot and killed while hitchhiking. The residents of Lindsay, 
Oklahoma, even erected a monument to the victim of a hitch- 
hiker. This first memorial read: 


September 17, 1895—November 19, 1935. Ray Evans, At- 
torney, Shawnee, Oklahoma, Martyr to Hitch-Hiking.?! 


The stories of crimes by hitchhikers would fill many pages. 
During the thirties, and later, many of these incidents were 
given wide publicity. Every imaginable type of nastiness, 
cruelty, and brutality was perpetrated by hikers. People con- 
sidered these crimes to be particularly despicable because they 
were committed by those who had been befriended.?? The 
vast, indeed, overwhelming majority of hitchhikers appear to 
have been law abiding, but the conduct of some cast a shadow 
on all. People in general became more and more concerned 
as the decade wore on. 


Milling, loc. cit., p. 80; Hugh Hardyman, “The Art of Hitch-Hiking,” 
New Republic, LXVII (July 29, 1931), 283-284. 

* For some accounts of crimes: New York Times, Sept. 14, 1935, P- 3; ibid., 
Feb. 25, 1935, p- 9; ibid., Sept. 20, 1936, sect. II, 12; quotation from: “In the 
Driftway,” loc. cit., p. 233. 

*! New York Times, Dec. 13, 1936, p. 3; ibid., Aug. 25, 1935, sect. II, 2. 

"Especially informative: Milling, loc. cit., pp. 78-81; New York Times, 
Aug. 25, 1935, sect. II, 2. 
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On the other hand, many of the stories of hitchhiker crimes 
were apocryphal. In 1939 Bergen Evans noted: 


“You hear them everywhere: X had his pocket picked by 
a hitchhiker, Y was sued, and Z now sleeps in the old church- 
yard! And when the wind cries in the chimney and the 
lights burn blue, we are told even more eerie things. There 
is the seductive girl in sables who said that her Dusenberg 
had broken down and begged a lift to the next town. Over- 
powered by her charm, the simple Samaritan forgot that 
the next town was just across the state line and just under 
the Mann Act, and now he is the haggard and bankrupt 
victim of blackmail. Then there is the fragile old lady from 
beneath whose petticoat peeped the cuffs of a man’s trousers 
or from whose knitting bag protruded the muzzle of a 
machine gun—I forget which. At any rate, the kind hearted 
motorist who was about to let her get into his car saw it in 
the nick of time and stepped on the accelerator. She’s be- 
come quite a legendary figure, this dear old menace. She 
flits in the dusk on the outskirts of Chicago and appears in 
the dawn southwest of Denver. Late revelers have passed her 
on the Boston Post Road and the winter visitor sees her in 
Florida, where her artillery is sometimes hidden under 
Spanish Moss and sometimes wreathed in orange blossoms. 

She proves that “you never can tell.” And the narrator 
of her exploits has an unfailing warning: “Don’t pick em 
up! Don’t pick any of ’em up!’”’*4 


But this poking fun at the more absurd stories and fears of 
motorists could not obscure the very real dangers. State after 
state passed laws prohibiting hitchhiking. Ostensibly the laws 
protected motorists. E. E. Whiting, however, commenting in 
1931 on the demand for legislation, noted that much of the 
noise was being made by public transportation companies. 
(One electric railway claimed to have lost more than $50,000 
from hitchhikers in only one year). Whiting’s observation on 
the possible influence of pressure groups did not stir up much 


* Evans, loc. cit., p- 10. 
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controversy. The forces behind this type of legislation may 
be worth further exploration.* 

The laws, whatever their inspiration, were ineffective and 
seldom enforced. In part, the people did not strongly favor 
them, and in part the proportion of police to hitchhikers made 
enforcement impossible. The police contented themselves 
with sporadic campaigns, or selective arrests of individuals, 
The practice of arresting only suspicious looking persons re. 
sulted in the collection of some interesting statistics. Those 
of the Wichita police force, for example, indicated that two 
out of every five hitchhikers detained and fingerprinted had 
major criminal records.” Only a little juggling was needed to 
make it appear that forty percent of all hitchhikers were crim- 
inals.2° On the other hand, crimes by motorists against hitch- 
hikers were reported more and more often. But press reporters 
seldom seemed particularly outraged at this type of crime.” 
In order to reduce crimes, in 1938, C. J. Milling suggested 
that certificates should be issued to respectable hitchhikers. 
These could be shown to drivers as evidence of honesty and 
sobriety. Milling proposed to regulate rather than forbid 
ride begging. His ideas were not adopted by any unit of 
government.*8 

At the same time that state and local governments tried to 
halt hitchhiking, the federal government gave it moderate 
approval. Instead of treating hitchhikers as potential criminals, 
the New Deal government tended to handle them as victims 
of the depression. In 1933 a Transient Bureau was set up as 
part of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The 
Bureau ended in 1936 when the Works Projects Administra- 


“FE. E. Whiting, “On Thumbing,” Essays of Today, ed. Rose A. Witham 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931), pp. 265-268. 

* New York Times, Sept. 1, 1935, p. 17; ibid., Sept. 14, 1935, p. 7; ibid., Aug. 
25, 1935, sect. II, 2. 

* See: D. Wharton, ““Thumbs Down on Hitchhikers!” Reader’s Digest, LVI 
(April, 1950), 21-25, condensed from Liberty. 

* “Hitch-Hikers Now Robbed,” New York Times, July 18, 1937, p. 14. 

* Milling, loc. cit., pp. 78-81. 
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tion took over some of its activities. Between 1933 and 1936, 
however, the Transient Bureau established and administered 
some 300 centers for the care and shelter of transients. A time 
limit was set for the length of stay at any given center. Job 
finding and recreation facilities were provided. While it lasted, 
the Bureau assured transients, including hitchhikers, of a few 
meals and lodging. The overall effect of the Bureau cannot be 
determined, but its services probably tended to increase the 
number of hitchhikers.”® 

A large literature on hitchhiking was produced during the 
thirties. Most of the magazine articles approved of the art and 
its practice. Some of the authors were hitchhikers, others had 
had pleasant experience in picking up riders. Writers usually 
protested that hitchhikers were not tramps, and most of the 
hikers who wrote claimed that cheap transportation was not 
the object of the people who thumbed rides. The authors 
preferred to picture the hitchhiker as an adventurer who 
greatly admired hard work and free-enterprise capitalism.*° 
Hitchhiking was, in fact, asserted to be the best possible train- 
ing in the ancient virtues. In a sort of summation, S. D. Zeid- 
man declared: 


To the hitchhiker himself there is one final word. Hold 
your head high—not arrogantly but proudly. The road 
develops characteristics in you which are requisites for 
entrance into business and professional life. If you are im- 
patient, it teaches you to wait. If you have a temper, it gives 
you a placid nature. If you are selfish, it teaches you to be 
generous. If you are impetuous, it forces you to think.*! 


Writers asserted, with some truth, that the continual appear- 
ance of hitchhikers demonstrated the strength of democratic 


* jeffrey R. Brackett, The Transportation Problem in American Social 
Work, (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936); New York Times, July 25, 
1937, sect. XI, 1; Gilmore, op. cit., pp. 93-94- 

*“In the Driftway,” loc. cit., p. 233; Milling, loc. cit., pp. 78-79; Hardyman, 
loc. cit., p. 285. 

™ Zeidman, loc. cit., p. 56. 
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sentiment in the country. Others saw in the practice a reflec. 
tion of the inherent kindness of Americans. 

Not that hitchhiking remained totally American. In Eng. 
land hitchhikers appeared now and again. Mostly they were 
young people out on an easy and novel holiday adventure. 
In Mexico, two Americans found that although drivers would 
halt on signal, they invariably wanted money for transporta- 
tion. In the Philippines, headhunters stopped a doctor and 
requested a lift, but an element of coercion in this act dis- 
qualifies it from consideration as an example of genuine 
hitchhiking.** Another decade passed before the American art 
was widely practiced abroad. 

As business conditions improved after 1938, the number 
of hitchhikers declined, although the practice still remained 
one of America’s favorite forms of adventure. Then the United 
States entered the Second World War. By 1942, government 
agencies had been established to control the production and 
use of tires and gasoline. Automobile factories turned to mak- 
ing guns and tanks. Americans could no longer drive when 
and where they pleased. At the same time, millions of men 
went into the armed forces, and left their automobiles be- 
hind.** Under the circumstances, hitchhiking became a defi- 
nite part of wartime travel. Hitchhikers, in a way, came to 
symbolize the national emergency. 

Hitchhiking became respectable during the war. First, it 
was accepted as necessary, and then it became generally per- 
missible. Emily Post approved the practice for girl defense 
plant workers in 1942; by 1944 Senator Eugene Milliken could 
announce a hitchhiking election campaign in Colorado. Dur- 
ing the depression men had often hitchhiked looking for jobs; 


= New York Times, July 23, 1939, sect. X, 9; in Mexico, ibid., Aug. 30, 1938, 
p. 18; ibid., July 11, 1937, sect. II, 2. 

* This change was clearly shown by the automobile registration statistics. 
In 1940 some 32,035,000 automobiles were registered in the United States. In 
1945 this had declined to 30,638,000, but rose to 48,567,000 by 1950. From: 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1956, p. 551. 
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after 1941 they hitchhiked to work.** Throughout the forties 
children continued to hitchhike to the beach. After gasoline 
rationing, so also did their elders. Just before the war, college 
men, by then long familiar sights along the highways, predomi- 
nated as hitchhikers. By 1942, however, almost all young men 
were in uniform. Servicemen became the new privileged class 
of hitchhikers. In 1940, just before America entered the war, 
the total number of hitchhikers was lower than at any time 
in the previous decade. By 1944, however, more hitchhikers 
were on the road than ever before. Most of them were in 
uniform.*® 

The public took a charitable attitude toward men in uni- 
form. Hitchhiking increased, and was accompanied by an even 
greater outbreak of criminal activity. Just before the war a 
survey by the Institute of Public Opinion had shown 54 per- 
cent of the nation’s motorists insisting that anti-hitchhiking 
laws should be enforced. In spite of the wartime increase in 
hitchhiking crimes, however, public sentiment became more 
amiable. The new attitude seems to have been based on the 
virtual impossibility of enforcing the laws in wartime. By 1943, 
for example, the transportation system of the United States 
had seriously deteriorated. Ralph Schimpf, fugitive from the 
Ohio State Penitentiary, when caught in Omaha, was allowed 
to return to Ohio on his own because neither state could pro- 
vide transportation for him. As he started to hitchhike back 
to Columbus, Schimpf remarked: “We all got to do our bit at 
a time like this.” ** 

A democratic people, habituated to population mobility, 


“ New York Times, Aug. 28, 1944, p. 17; ibid., Jan. 14, 1940, p. 3; ibid., Dec. 
28, 1942, p. 16; ibid., Dec. 7, 1942, p. 26. 

* New York Times Magazine, Aug. 4, 1940, p. 2; on children, etc.; “Girls’ 
Experience Shows Hitch-Hiking Reasonably Safe,” Science News Letter, XL 
(July 12, 1941), 22; New York Times, July 24, 1942, p. 18; Loring A. Schuler, 
“He Thumbed His Way Through College,” Reader’s Digest, XXXVIII (June, 
1941), 77-78; New York Times, April 4, 1940, p. 12; Wharton, loc. cit., pp. 21-25. 

* New York Times Magazine, Aug. 4, 1940, p. 2; Schuler, loc. cit., pp. 77-78; 
New York Times, Sept. 22, 1943, Pp. 21. Precisely true or not, the story does show 
the seriousness of the transportation situation. 
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living in an extensive territory, and faced with the problems 
of war, readily accepted hitchhiking. The practice had origi- 
nated partly because so many Americans owned automobiles; 
it continued in the early 1940's because so few motorists were 
on the road. By the time war ended in 1945, American kind- 
ness and American democracy gave every indication of making 
hitchhiking a permanent American institution. 

The railroad strike of 1946 increased the number and 
variety of persons who hitchhiked. Bankers, merchants, and 
workers rubbed shoulders temporarily in May, 1946, as they 
gestured from the side of the road. The new hikers discovered, 
as had the old, that truckers offered rides most readily.3? The 
importance of women hitchhikers was formally recognized 
with the crowning of Linda Folkard as ‘Miss Hitchhiker of 
1946” by the Bowery “Mayor.” At the age of 19, Linda Folkard 
had reportedly hitchhiked 15,000 miles.** 

After the war most thumbers seemed to want adventure 
primarily; they were saving money only incidentally. Even 
Europeans came to America to hitchhike for fun. Two of these, 
William Havard and Kenneth Cosslett, Oxford students, later 
recorded their experiences for the Saturday Evening Post. 
In 1948, a different sort of adventurer, Walter Bernstein, took 
a short jaunt as he explained to readers of The New Yorker: 


A few weeks ago, for no particular reason—except that 
the weather was warm, the trains in northern New England 
are likely to be erratic, my car had been requisitioned by my 
wife, and I had some business to attend to—I hitchhiked 
from Milton, Vermont, which is some thirty miles south of 
the Canadian border, to New York City, or anyway almost 
New York City.* 

* New York Times, May 24, 1946, p. 5; “Wall St. Men Get Home by ‘Bum- 
ming’ Truck Rides,” ibid., p. 3. 

* New York Times, Aug. 23, 1946, p. 21. 

* W. Havard and Kenneth Cosslett, “We Saw America on $20.00,” Saturday 
Evening Post, CCX XII (March 11, 1950), 26-27, plus. 

“ W. Bernstein, “Our Footloose Correspondents, A Trip by Thumb,” New 
Yorker, XXIV (Oct. 2, 1948), p. 64. 
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His reasons seem typical for the period. Apparently he wanted 
an adventure, and luck gave him a fairly reasonable excuse 
for gratifying the whim. Like almost all of those who hitch- 
hiked after the war, he insisted that he learned a great deal 
about the people of America. Some hitchhikers seemed moti- 
vated chiefly by this desire to meet other Americans.** 

Meanwhile, newspaper publicity given to a wave of law- 
lessness by a few hitchhikers made for increasing reluctance on 
the part of drivers to co-operate. Post-war accounts indicate 
great friendliness on the part of a small minority of motorists, 
but the great majority refused to stop. By 1948 hitchhiking 
was popularly more disreputable than it had been at any time 
since the twenties. The laws were no better enforced than be- 
fore, but autoists ignored the thumbers. One incidental result 
of this popular attitude seems to have been a change in the 
kinds of people who hitchhiked. Popular fears apparently dis- 
couraged the indigent wanderer as well as the criminal. The 
new hitchhikers were most frequently adventurers who ex- 
pected to walk and wait. 

In the post-war period hitchhikers seem to have appeared 
more and more often in Europe. Possibly the example set by 
American soldiers abroad may have stimulated this develop- 
ment. Press and magazine accounts of hitchhiking in other 
countries were often misleading, however, because many of 
the reported examples were not of genuine hitchhiking. In 
1949, for example, two Swedes were reported to be hitchhiking 
around the world, but in fact they were working and walking— 
just hoboes. Reports out of China in 1948 used the term 
“yellow fish.” The “yellow fish” was one who paid for trans- 
portation o~ private or government trucks, and this was not 
hitchhiking either. Two English women did actually hitch- 
hike in Italy and France in 1948, and trips were made by 

“Havard and Cosslett, loc. cit., pp. 26-27; Bernstein, loc. cit., pp. 64-70; 


Blanche and Paul Leonard, “Hitchhike Home,” Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine, April 2, 1949, p. 10. 
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others, but usually Europeans rode bicycles. Only in the Brit. 
ish Commonwealth did the American art meet with much 
favor from travelers or motorists, and in these places tech- 
niques were more restrained. In the fifties, however, hitch- 
hiking was becoming quite popular in Germany, France, and 
Italy. Possibly the economic and social distinctions between 
owners and non-owners of automobiles presented barriers to 
continental hitchhiking. Nevertheless, some Americans and 
British living abroad persisted in hitchhiking. They exerted 
continual pressure on continental mores.*” 

In the 1940's hitchhiking was first considered respectable 
and later disreputable. With the great Red Scare following the 
war Americans seemed to have become less liberal and pos. 
sibly less democratic than before. Relative prosperity seemed 
also to harden the hearts of many people. The change in atti- 
tude was sudden and noticeable, but those intent on adventure 
found that begging lifts was still fine sport and could still be 
practiced in America. By 1949, however, hitchhikers were 
clearly declining in numbers. 

In the course of their long and varied history, hitchhikers 
had gradually developed generally accepted techniques and 
equipment. During the early twenties when hitchhiking was 
in its infancy, techniques varied greatly. But these were 
quickly reduced to a few standardized methods of considerable 
effectiveness. By 1925, at the latest, the thumb signal was defi- 
nitely being used by Americans. One approach described in 
1928 was less restrained: “They stepped right in front of my 
car and swung their knapsacks at me.” ** One reason for the 
continual complaints about juvenile hitchhiking was that chil- 

“@“A Long Walk,” Christian Science Monitor Magazine, March 26, 1949, 
p- 12; New York Times, Sept. 12, 1948, p. 17; Santha Rama Rau, “Hitchhiking 
with the Yellow Fish,” Harper's Magazine, CC (March, 1950), 69-79; Gerda L. 
Cohen, “The Craft of Auto Stopping,” Spectator, CXXCIII (Sept. 30, 1949), 414: 
Louis McIntosh, “Hitchhiking in Europe,” Atlantic, CXCVI (Dec., 1955), 108. 


“ Jameson, “Just Students,” loc. cit., p. 15; New York Times, Oct. 12, 1925, 
P- 15 
p- 20. 
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dren sometimes stood in the middle of the road in an effort to 
stop passing automobiles. But these tactics seem extreme 
rather than customary. Some sort of waving was more com- 
mon.** And even in these earliest years of hitchhiking, one 
observer noted that “.... their manner was of confident assur- 
ance, a manner well known to all successful hitch-hikers.”’ 
Some called it impudence.* 

During the thirties some American hitchhikers opposed 
the use of the thumb signal. One even asserted that it was 
comparatively useless. He suggested, as did others, that a pleas- 
ant facial expression be used as a substitute. The advice was 
probably based on a wistful effort not to appear as beggars. 
But the extended thumb was the customary and most effective 
signal used in the United States. It was and remains the chief 
emblem of the hitchhiker.** Nevertheless, some hikers pre- 
ferred to request rides orally, particularly of motorists who had 
stopped at a filling station. Although this method was some- 
times more effective than roadside signaling, it was not ap- 
preciated by service station owners. Stations which allowed 
hitchhikers to congregate often suffered a loss of business. The 
problem was most pressing in the thirties when large numbers 
of hikers were on the road. Notions on the best spots for hitch- 
hiking were numerous, but the prevalent theory of the thirties 
was that any place where drivers had to slow down was likely 
to be satisfactory. Curves, stop lights and road junctions were 
preferred by many.*” 

When the thumb signal failed to get results, hitchhikers 
tried various substitutes. They appeared fatigued beyond all 
““Stop Children from Begging Rides in Minneapolis,” loc. cit., p. 147. 

“ Jameson, “A Hitch-Hiking Reformer,” Saturday Evening Post, CCI (Sept. 
22, 1928), 22; New York Times, Oct. 12, 1925, p. 20. 

““A Studious Hitch-Hiker Looks at Hitch-Hiking,” loc. cit., p. 44; Hardy- 
man, loc. cit., p. 284; Milling, loc. cit., p. 79; the prevalence of the thumb signal 
is supported by a literature too extensive to cite here, but it might be noted 
that an Englishman writing in 1939 called it “The classic American style.” New 


York Times, July 23, 1939, sect. X, 9. 
“Zeidman, loc. cit., pp. 55-56; Milling, loc. cit., p. 79. 
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endurance, walked in the middle of the road, and pretended 
to be injured, all in an effort to halt motorists. Sometimes 
hitchhikers knelt in supplication. These desperate measures 
seldom worked very well.*® 

Shortly before the Second World War, college students 
were Carrying signs to attract attention. Although more than 
2,000 students reportedly used this device, it was not really 
widely adopted. The extended thumb had come to stay, al- 
though in a wartime emergency Emily Post suggested that 
young ladies merely display factory identification tags. One 
A. W. M., writing to the New York Times, revealed his own 
system: “. . . learn to fly the distress signal. This consists of 
hoisting the International Flag—namely a one-dollar bill- 
each time a car approaches.’ *° Waving the flag, even in war- 
time, placed him outside the pale of bona fide hitchhikers, and 
his suggestion was never extensively adopted. Some refinement 
in approach was introduced when Emily Post recommended 
that young ladies solicit rides only from cars with B or C gaso- 
line ration stickers. Keyes F. Carson, a college student, infor- 
mally initiated the hitchhiker’s passport suggested by C. J. 
Milling in 1938. The practice did not spread and was of doubt- 
ful significance.®° 

The equipment chosen by the hitchhiker depended on the 
occasion and the distance to be traveled. In the twenties men 
often carried a knapsack if the journey was for any distance. 
Generally women wore trousers or knickers and carried 
packs.®! During the thirties, however, hitchhikers avoided this 

“ Milling, loc. cit., p.'79; Herbert A. Toops and S. Edson Haven, Psychology 
and the Motorist, (Columbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams, 1938); New York Times, June 
17, 1934, sect. IV, 7; ibid., Aug. 25, 1935, sect. II, 2. 


“ Schuler, loc. cit., p. 77; New York Times, Dec. 23, 1942, p. 16; ibid., Dec. 
13, 1942, sect. IV, g. 

® Schuler, loc. cit., pp. 77-78; “Emily Post Gives the Nod to Hitch-Hiking 
and Frames Rules for ‘Defense Debutantes,’” New York Times, Dec. 23, 1942, 
p- 16. 

® Jameson, “Charles V and the Hitch-Hikers,” loc. cit., p. 11; Jameson, “A 
Hitch-Hiking Reformer,” loc. cit., p. 22; New York Times, Jan. 19, 1927, P- 3 
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informal dress if they could. Clothes were usually neat, often 
clean, but seldom new. A suit of some kind was customary for 
men, although not invariably. Masculine equipment generally 
included comb, tooth brush, razor, changes of underclothing, 
and shirts. Women usually carried one or two extra dresses.°? 
In the thirties many hitchhikers abandoned the knapsack, and 
others avoided carrying bundles. A neat suitcase appeared 
more respectable. In addition, a hitchhiker with a suitcase did 
not leave the impression that he would walk, if necessary. 
Various writers on the subject in 1931 definitely advocated 
carrying only suitcases, but as late as 1936 some very successful 
American hitchhikers used knapsacks or sleeping bags. By the 
later thirties, however, American hitchhikers usually carried 
suitcases. British hitchhikers customarily carried knapsacks, 
as they still do. No matter how equipped, hitchhikers could 
somehow or other get lifts.5$ 

After 1946 neat civilian clothing replaced the uniform. 
The suit was less common than in the thirties. Usually hitch- 
hikers in the post-war era preferred small hand bags to 
suitcases. In any event, knapsacks and bundles definitely dis- 
appeared in America for all except a handful of eccentrics. 
Rides were difficult to secure in the late 1940’s, and hitchhikers 
waited for long periods, walked a good deal, and continually 
waved their arms. Consequently, fatigue was seldom feigned. 
Jails were as available as hostels in the forties as they had been 
in the thirties. Two Englishmen also reported that chapter 
houses of college fraternities could be used as stopping places. 
These seemed to be the newer equivalents of the old Transient 
Bureaus. Hitchhikers discovered that the police not only failed 
to enforce ordinances against hitchhiking, but were often 

“ Milling, loc. cit., p. 80; “A Studious Hitch-Hiker Looks at Hitch-Hiking,” 
loc. cit., p. 44; Hardyman, loc. cit., p. 284. 

*“A Studious Hitch-Hiker Looks at Hitch-Hiking,” loc. cit., p. 44; Hardy- 
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friendly and sometimes offered rides or other assistance. By 
this time many of the officers were ex-hitchhikers.™* 

Then in the early fifties the power of the press was brought 
to bear against hitchhikers. Article after article appeared de 
nouncing the practice. Liberty, Reader's Digest, Cars, Rotar- 
ian, and Cosmopolitan, to name a few, joined in the great 
attack. Warnings by automobile clubs and the F. B. I. became 
commonplace, and the daily press added to the uproar. The 
campaign apparently suited the temper of the times. Many 
people frankly admitted that they were afraid to “pick ’em 
up.” 55 Hitchhikers became fewer and fewer; the art seemed 
to be dying in the United States, even if it was not yet dead. 
Probably contributing to the decline of the art was the star- 
tling increase in automobiles in the United States. Many of 
those who in another era would have been hitchhikers were 
automobile owners instead. In 1945, 30,638,000 private auto- 
mobiles were registered in the United States. This increased 
to 48,567,000 in 1950 and 62,020,000 in 1955.5 On many a 
campus the parking problem reached serious proportions. The 


backbone of the hitchhiking fraternity, the college man, was 
now in the automobile owning class.** 

For nearly three decades Americans had been hitchhiking, 
and the practice had inevitably influenced American society, 
even if in subtle ways. In America, parochialism and cultural 
diversity broke down most rapidly in the Twentieth Century, 
and undoubtedly hitchhikers helped speed the process. Fur- 


™ Havard and Cosslett, loc. cit., pp. 27, 75, 76, 83; “Hitchhiking Technique,” 
Life, XXV (Sept. 13, 1948), 175; New York Times, May 24, 1946, p. 5; Bernstein, 
loc. cit., pp. 64, 66, 67, 68. 

“Driver's Downfall,” Newsweek, XLII Sept. 14, 1953, 86; “Pick Up Hitch- 
hikers?” Iiotarian, LXXVII (Aug. 1950), 34-35; “Don’t Let Death Hitch a Ride 
with You!” Cosmopolitan, CXXXV (Aug., 1953), 82-87. 

% Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1956. 

In trips made through Iowa, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin in the summer of 1957, more hitchhikers were in evidence 
than in any year since 1954. Although these personal observations are not by 
any means conclusive, it would appear that possibly hitchhiking is regaining 
popularity. 
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thermore, both those who gave and those who accepted rides 
received something from the experience. For one thing, free 
exchange of ideas took place between driver and hiker. Men 
do not mind exposing their innermost thoughts to strangers 
because strangers seldom turn informer. The general intel- 
lectual ferment of the twenties and thirties was undoubtedly 
accelerated by person to person exchange of ideas; how impor- 
tant hitchhikers may have been as agents for the transmission 
of ideas is hardly possible to determine. Certainly the con- 
tinued appearance of hitchhikers reflected a general attach- 
ment to democracy. Just as certainly, a full history of the 
second quarter of the Twentieth Century must at least recog- 
nize the existence of this unique practice. 
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FTER the Napoleonic wars Great Britain found herself 
in a position analogous to that of the United States 
following World War I: it was the first time either 

nation was faced with the necessity of pressing an ally for re- 
payment of loans granted during a common struggle. In both 
instances the debtor states were too exhausted and impecuni- 
ous to repay fully their war debts. In the century between the 
congresses of Vienna and Versailles, the tables were turned on 
England, and as she passed from a creditor to a debtor nation, 
she confronted the United States with the same argument that 
Austria once had presented to her. 

Although the British cabinet during the years after Water- 
loo was beset with major international problems created by 
revolutions in South America, Spain, Italy, and Greece, it did 
not neglect the relatively minor issue of the Austrian debt. 
The issue was new for Britain, and one which the Tory minis- 
try was reluctant to press since it threatened to strain Anglo- 
Austrian relations at a time (1821-1822) when Britain was 
seeking an entente with Austria to restrain Russia from de- 
claring war on the Porte. But faced by domestic discontent, 
Castlereagh, the British foreign secretary, yielded to public 
opinion and followed a policy which he personally believed 
was inimical to the national interest. 

* Mr. Nichols is an Assistant Professor of European history at North Texas 
State College, and a co-adviser of Alpha Lambda Chapter. The preparation of 
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On May 4, 1795, before the fall of the First Coalition 
against France, Franz de Paula Thugut, the Austrian chan- 
cellor, negotiated a loan of £4,600,000 from Britain; on April 
29, 1797, he contracted a second loan of £1,620,000. The Aus- 
trian debt was comprised of these two loans. The granting of 
loans in this instance was a departure from Britain’s tradi- 
tional policy of subsidizing her allies, but the Austrian govern- 
ment had preferred loans as more consistent with Hapsburg 
dignity. From 1795 to 1798, Austria paid interest on the first 
debt, but after 1798, Britain paid the interest on both loans. 
By 1821 the accumulated interest had increased the original 
sum borrowed (£6,220,000) to almost £14,000,000. By January 
1822 the interest alone-had reached £10,601,955. During the 
same period (1798-1822), the interest on the interest amounted 
to an additional £6,693,935. Thus the total debt in 1822— 
capital and interest—was £23,515,8g0." 

The British government might have forgiven all or most 
of this debt had not the attacks and questions of the Opposi- 
tion kept the matter before Parliament after 1816. Castlereagh 
had raised the question of the debt at Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), 
but Metternich had refused to pay. During 1821 and 1822, 
largely because of anti-Austrian sentiment in England, pres- 
sure on the Ministry to settle this question greatly increased.” 

After 1816 Englishmen apparently had a universal con- 
tempt for all foreigners, whether allied or enemy. An all- 
embracing arrogance permeated and characterized ‘‘British 
popular foreign policy.” All classes treated Russians, Span- 

* Wellington to Metternich, Verona, Oct. 19, 1822, Great Britain, Public 
Record Office, London, MSS, Foreign Office, Austria, file 120, fol. 54 (hereafter 
cited as F. O., Austria, 120/54); Lewis Hertslet, ed., British and Foreign State 
Papers (London, 1837), XI (1823-1824), 102-105, (hereafter cited as BFSP); T. C. 
Hansard, ed., Parliamentary Debates (new series), IV (January-April, 1821), 
1219-1226 (hereafter cited as Parl. Debates). See also, Sir Charles K. Webster, 
The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822: Britain and the European Al- 
liance (London, 1925), p. 401 (hereafter cited as Webster, Castlereagh). 


* Parl. Debates, IV, 1226; ibid., V (April-July, 1821), 1281; Webster, Castle- 
reagh, P- 401. 
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iards, and Austrians as contemptuously as the French. Castle. 
reagh was acutely aware of a lack of sympathy for his policy 
of cooperation with the allies, and he knew that he hardly 
could hope to make it intelligible to his countrymen. In spite 
of his prominent position in the cabinet and in the Commons, 
Castlereagh, throughout his career, ‘“‘was impatient of Parlia- 
mentary criticism and that of public opinion generally.’’* His 
eagerness to establish cordial relations with the continental 
powers, especially Austria, led him occasionally to sanction 
acts which he could not defend in the House. On such occa- 
sions he withheld information, fearing that the ensuing de- 
bates would injure diplomatic relations. To reveal too much 
of the policy of the allied courts might widen the breach be- 
tween them and Britain. By preference, he protested privately 
in his dispatches to Britain’s representatives on the Continent. 
Castlereagh rarely tried to convince Parliament with evidence 
or to appeal to public opinion.* 

Austria’s suppression of the liberal movements in Naples 
and Piedmont (1820-21), bitterly denounced in Britain, fos- 


tered the impression that Austrian finances were in flourishing 
condition. The Opposition in Parliament demanded repay- 
ment of the debt and reproached the Ministry for failing to 
secure it. Surely, if Austria had so much money to spend on 
armed intervention in Italy, she could easily repay her just 
debts.® 


Negotiations were renewed in April 1821, but again no 


*Raymond Postgate and Aylmer Vallance, England Goes to Press: The 
English People’s Opinion on Foreign Affairs as Reflected in Their Newspapers 
Since Waterloo: 1815-1937 (Indianapolis, 1937), p. 14; Robert Huish, ed, 
Memoirs of George IV (4 vols.; London, 1830), II, 344, 357-358; Sir Charles K. 
Webster and Harold W. V. Temperley, “British Policy in the Publication of 
Diplomatic Documents under Castlereagh and Canning,” Cambridge Historical 
Journal, I (1923-1925), No. 2 (1924), 159- 

* Webster and Temperley, op. cit., pp. 159-160. 

5 Alfred F. Pribram, ed., Osterreichische Staatsvertrige, England (2 vols. 
Wien, 1913), II (1749-Oct., 1813), 454-456. Pribram has written a narrative 
supplement to Vol. II which extends the coverage of Austro-British conventions 
to 1847. 
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progress was made. Annoyed by the desultory fashion in which 
Austria conducted these negotiations, Castlereagh decided to 
take up the matter directly with Metternich when the two met 
at Hanover in October 1821. Castlereagh knew, of course, that 
the resources of the Austrian treasury were not sufficient to pay 
the full amount of the accumulated debt, but at Hanover he 
insisted on a token payment. Metternich, however, refused to 
recognize either the existence of the debt or the principle of a 
money payment. The loan, he declared, had been paid in full 
with Austrian blood during the common struggle against 
Napoleon.® 

Sir Charles K. Webster gives a different account of the dis- 
cussions at Hanover on this issue, cautiously stating that Met- 
ternich “seems to have made definite promises, but Stadion, 
the Finance Minister, subsequently refused to ratify them and 
wrote a Memorandum to that effect, which Metternich for- 
warded to London in a vain effort to persuade the British 
government. Castlereagh altogether refused to accept mere 
commercial concessions as were offered.” Nonetheless, the 
Chancellor later denied that he had ever admitted at Hanover, 
or elsewhere, that the debt existed and that it should be set- 
tled by a money payment. He insisted, moreover, that the 
British cabinet could produce no document to prove “the 
admission by the Emperor of the principle of a money pay- 
ment . . .” Apparently the distinction which Metternich was 
making is that in November 1821, after returning to Vienna 
from Hanover, he had offered to settle the British claim by 
concessions not money." 


With such opposing views, no progress was possible at 


*Gordon memorandum on the Austrian loan, Verona, Nov. 28, 1822, F. O., 
Austria, 120/54; Wellington to Canning, Verona, Nov. 26, 1822, Arthur Richard 
Wellesley, ed., Despatches, Correspondence and Memoranda of Field Marshal 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington (3 vols.; London, 1867-1880), I, 587-588 
(hereafter cited as Wellington Despatches). 

"Webster, Castlereagh, p. 401; Wellington to Canning, Verona, Nov. 26, 
1822, Wellington Despatches, I, 587-588. 
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Hanover, and the resulting stalemate lasted two years. In April 
1822 Castlereagh endowed Robert Gordon, secretary of the 
Vienna embassy, with plenipotentiary powers to negotiate the 
settlement of the Austrian debt, but during the spring and 
summer of 1822, Gordon’s efforts to obtain payment were 
countered by Metternichian inconsistencies and procrasti- 
nations. Finally on August 20, Gordon again addressed a 
mémoire to Metternich, hoping to reopen negotiations. The 
Chancellor replied on September 8 that he had not forgot- 
ten the loan but hesitated to appoint a plenipotentiary to 
negotiate.® 

In London, meanwhile, Castlereagh’s plans to attend the 
Vienna conference (prologue to the Congress of Verona), in 
September were canceled by death. Hard work, the hectic 
parliamentary session of 1822, the harassment of foreign af.- 
fairs, and constant quarreling with his wife about her hostile 
attitude toward the royal mistress, Lady Conyingham, all took 
their tragic toll; on August 12 Castlereagh committed suicide. 
Wellington was given Castlereagh’s mission of representing 
England at Vienna on August 17, but illness delayed his de- 
parture until September 17.1° Meanwhile, the instructions, 


® Stewart to Bathurst, No. 4, Vienna, Sept. 8, 1822, F. O., Austria, 120/54; 
Gordon memorandum on the Austrian loan, Verona, Nov. 28, 1822, ibid. 

® Wellington to Dr. Bankhead, London, Aug. 9, 1822, in “Obituary: Marquis 
of Londonderry,” Gentleman’s Magazine and Historical Chronicle, XCII (Sept., 
1822), 179; H. Montgomery Hyde, Princess Lieven (Boston, 1938), pp. 136, 139- 
140; Harold W. V. Temperley, The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-1827 (Lon- 
don, 1925), p. 25 (hereafter cited as Temperley, Canning); “The British 
Chronicle,” Edinburgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany: A New Series of the 
Scots Magazine, XI (Sept., 1822), 390; Sir Archibald Alison, Lives of Lord Castle- 
reagh and Sir Charles Stewart (3 vols.; Edinburgh, 1861), III, 178. Castlereagh 
suffered a similar state of mental anxiety after the debates on the Irish Union 
Act in May 1801. 

* Wellington to George IV, London, Aug. 18, Sept. 7, 1822, Wellington 
Despatches, 1, 258, 274; Bathurst to Stewart, No. 12, Foreign Office, Sept. 5, 
1822, F. O., Austria, 120/54; Marcellus to Chateaubriand, London, Sept. 15, and 
24, 1822, Comte Marie L. A. Marcellus, Politique de la restauration en 1822 et 
1823 (Paris, 1853), pp. 91-92 (hereafter cited as Marcellus, La restauration); 
Philip Guedalla, Wellington (New York, 1931), p. 333; Richard Aldington, The 
Duke: Being an Account of the Life and Achievements of Arthur Wellesley, 
First Duke of Wellington (New York, 1934), p. 288. 
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which Castlereagh had drafted for his own guidance at Vienna, 
received the approval of the cabinet and were transmitted to 
Wellington by Lord Bathurst, under-secretary of foreign af- 
fairs, on September 14. Although Castlereagh dwelt at length 
on the Russo-Turkish-Greek dispute, the affairs of Italy and 
Spain, and the Spanish colonial question, he laid stress on the 
slave trade, the Russian Ukase of September 16 [N.S.], 1821, 
and the Austrian loan.’! Less than forty-eight hours before 
Wellington left for the Continent, Canning was given the 
“whole heritage” of Castlereagh.” 

Canning, who was quite sensitive to public opinion, dif- 
fered from Castlereagh and Wellington in believing it abso- 
lutely necessary for foreign policy to be both “intelligible and 
popular.” He published state papers rather freely, though he 
sometimes edited dispatches which he laid before the Com- 
mons. He had a concept of the public and Parliament for 
which his predecessor had no sympathy and little understand- 
ing. The keynote of Canning’s policy was that “the public 
and private aspects of diplomacy must be the same.” He did 


not think Britain should attend congresses at all, and pub- 
lished a series of dispatches on the Congress of Verona to 
discredit the congress system. Such actions as this prompted 
Wellington to complain to Liverpool that Canning’s publicity 
program made it impossible for the cabinet to reach inde- 
pendent decisions as it should. From across the channel, Met- 


“ Bathurst to Wellington, Downing Street, Sept. 14, 1822, Wellington Des- 
patches, 1, 284; Castlereagh’s instructions, ibid., pp. 285-287. The Russian Ukase 
of 1821 excluded foreign vessels from the waters bordering Russian territory 
in the North Pacific. 

* Wellington to Lady Londonderry, London, Sept. 7, 1822, ibid., pp. 277- 
278; Marcellus to Chateaubriand, London, Sept. 15, 1822, Marcellus, La restaura- 
tion, p. 91; Harold W. V. Temperley, “Canning, Wellington, and George IV,” 
English Historical Review, XX XVIII (1923), 210; A. Aspinall, “The Canningite 
Party,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (4th series), XVII (1933- 
1984), 205, (hereafter cited as 7.R.H.S.); Temperley, Canning, p. 30; Hyde, 
Princess Lieven, pp. 143-144. Castlereagh’s “whole heritage” was the leadership 
of the House of Commons in addition to the portfolio of the Foreign Office. 
The initiative and influence of Wellington were largely responsible for Can- 
hing’s appointment. 
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ternich protested to the “Iron Duke” that Canning was a 
revolutionary who would sacrifice legitimate institutions toa 
“search after a vain popularity.” To such remonstrances, Can- 
ning might have answered that the principle of ministerial 
responsibility did not permit the cabinet to be independent of 
Parliament, nor commercial interests, nor the country.'* 

After the ascendancy of Canning, popular confidence in 
parliamentary action was restored by the evidence of what 
could be accomplished even in an unreformed House. Al- 
though Whigs had been lukewarm toward the recent war with 
Napoleonic France, they now found themselves attuned to 
the rising national indignation against “the obscurantism and 
despotism” of Britain’s late allies. Englishmen had not fought 
in Spain to restore the Inquisition, nor to re-enslave those who 
had just been liberated from the French hegemony. The result 
of this attitude was that the Whigs, under the leadership of 
Henry Brougham and Lord John Russell, often supported the 
Liberal Tories in debates and divisions. The existence of this 
ad hoc alliance was demonstrated by the demands of both par- 
ties for the repayment of the Austrian war debt in retaliation 
for Metternich’s reactionary role at the Congress of Troppau- 
Laibach and for Austria’s consequent suppression of the lib- 
eral movements in Naples and Sardinia-Piedmont. This rising 
Austrophobia did not go unnoticed by Metternich who real- 
ized, of course, that it was British opposition to his policies 
which again had brought forward this claim."* 

# Wellington to Liverpool, London, March 5, 1824, Wellington Despatches, 
II, 229; Webster and Temperley, Cambridge Historical Journal, I, 166-168; 
George Macaulay Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century and 
After: 1782-1919 (2nd ed.; London, 1947), p. 207 (hereafter cited as British 
History). Canning possessed a brilliant wit which enabled him to gain and keep 
public support throughout his lifetime. Indeed, one of his political opponents, 
Sir James Mackintosh, complained that he “had the orator’s craving for popular 
applause.” (Quoted in E. M. Lloyd, “Canning and Spanish America,” T.R.HS. 
[new series], X VIII [1903-1904], 80). 

“ Trevelyan, British History, pp. 196, 206; Count Egon Caesar Corti, Rise 


of the House of Rothschild, trans. Brian and Beatrix Lunn (New York, 1928), 
PP- 299-300 (hereafter cited as Corti, House of Rothschild). 
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Arriving in Vienna on September 29, Wellington was sur- 
prised to find that the Austrian debt was no closer to settle- 
ment than it had been the year previous at Hanover. He and 
Gordon attributed this delay to Metternich’s hope of obtain- 
ing easier terms from Castlereagh when he came to Vienna, 
and, after his death, from the minister who replaced him. 
Annoyed by the Chancellor's procastination, Wellington tried 
to set the negotiations in motion, only to be met with evasion. 
On September go Metternich requested the Duke to submit 
his plan for settling the affair to Count Philipp Stadion, the 
minister of finance. Stadion, however, referred him back to 
the Chancellor. Twice more while in Vienna Wellington 
called on Stadion, but ‘‘was not so fortunate as to find him at 
home.” Again Wellington remonstrated with Metternich on 
October 2, declaring that the British claim had been admitted, 
and that he had in his possession the bonds given Britain as 
collateral. It was imperative that a settlement be reached be- 
fore the next session of Parliament. But the Chancellor neither 
answered nor acknowledged the receipt of this note; nor did 
he have time to discuss the subject with Wellington before 
the Vienna conference ended. The day the Duke’s note was 
delivered, the Emperor Francis and Metternich left for Verona 
where the crowned heads of Europe and their ministers were 
gathering to transact all remaining business.’ Again further 
discussions of the Austrian loan were postponed. In short 
Metternich confronted Castlereagh first, then Gordon and 
Wellington, with a policy of evasion. 

Meanwhile Wellington anxiously awaited the next courier 
from London. Should he remain in Vienna, return to London, 
or go to Verona? On October 3 Canning’s orders arrived, di- 
recting the Duke to attend the Congress of Verona. Wellington 

* Gordon's notes on the Austrian loan, Vienna, Oct. 4, and Verona, Nov. 28, 
1822, F. O., Austria, 120/54; Wellington to Gordon, Verona, Nov. 28, 1822, ibid.; 
Wellington to Metternich, Vienna, Oct. 2, and Verona, Nov. 8, 1822, Wellington 


Despatches, I, 339, 509; Metternich to Wellington, Salzburg, Oct. 3, 1822, ibid., 
P. $40. 
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left Vienna on the 5th and arrived in Verona the 15th. In 
anticipation of reaching an agreement on the Austrian loan 
at Verona, the Duke took with him twelve papers pertinent to 
it, dating back to April 23, 1821, and covering the talks at 
Hanover.?® 

The question of the loan was raised at the Congress on 
Friday, October 18. In a private interview with Metternich, 
Wellington demanded recognition of Britain’s claims. Metter. 
nich again denied the existence of the debt, declaring that the 
London cabinet should not seek such acknowledgement, for, 
if in fact the debt existed, the whole sum should be paid. He 
contended, moreover, that Britain’s silence on the debt when 
the two nations had arranged for the transfer of credits on 
other occasions tended to prove that Britain as well as Austria 
considered the whole matter as closed. Wellington refuted this 
interpretation of British silence by referring to the treaties 
and securities in British possession and the interest which 
Austria had paid on one of the loans for two years. Was Austria 
in the habit of paying interest on a debt which she denied 
existed? Could Metternich produce any document to prove 
the debt had been canceled, or its claim renounced??? 

The following day the Duke sent to the Austrian Chan- 
cellor a plan for liquidating the loan. From the total debt of 
£23,515,890, Britain was prepared to deduct the interest 
(£10,601,955) and the interest on the interest (£6,693,935), 
leaving the original capital debt of £6,220,000. From this sum 
Britain would deduct an additional third (£2,073,533), making 
the amount which Austria must pay £4,146,667. Of this sum, 
Wellington proposed that £3,000,000 sterling be paid in two 
years in equal installments, while the remaining £1,146,667 
be paid in commodities over the same period in proportions 
most convenient to Austria. For her part, Britain would re- 

* Wellington to Metternich, Vienna, Oct. 3, 1822, ibid., p. 340; Canning 
to Wellington, Foreign Office, Sept. 24, 1822, ibid., pp. 349-350; Wellington to 


Canning, Vienna, Oct. 4, and Verona, Nov. 18, 1822, ibid., pp. 354, 542. 
** Wellington to Canning, Verona, Nov. 26, 1822, ibid., pp. 588-589. 
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turn the Austrian securities and consolidate the ‘Austrian 
Loan” with the public debt, thus erasing that term from the 
treasury accounts."® 

When ten days had passed without an answer to his mém- 
oire, Wellington dispatched two official notes to Metternich on 
the matter—one on October 2g, and the other a week later on 
November 7—to draw his attention “to an object highly im- 
portant to the honour and interest of both governments.” In 
the second note, he requested the Chancellor to set a date for 
a discussion of this subject. On November 7 Metternich re- 
plied that the “money arrangement” had not yet been submit- 
ted to the Emperor, nor had Count Stadion’s opinion on it 
been obtained. The statement about Stadion’s attitude was 
patently untrue, for he consistently had maintained that re- 
payment would ruin Austrian finances which showed a deficit 
of £2,000,000 by the end of 1822. Surprised and exasperated, 
Wellington on November 8 sent a strongly worded note to the 
Austrian minister, reminding him of his past efforts at Vienna 
and Verona to settle the debt. The Duke declared, moveover, 
that he definitely was dissatisfied with the lack of cooperation 
and the inertia of the Austrian cabinet in the matter.’® 

This action brought a quick response: the next day Met- 
ternich asked Wellington if he still adhered to his proposal of 
October 19 for settling the loan. The Duke answered that he 
did. The Chancellor rejoined that “‘he had understood from 
the late Lord Londonderry that the affair might be arranged 
on better terms.’’ Wellington replied confidentially that Brit- 
ain would settle for a smaller sum of money, but that the time 
limit must then be reduced. The interview concluded as Met- 


* Wellington’s note to Metternich on the Austrian loan, Verona, Oct. 19, 
1822, F.O., Austria, 120/54. 

* Wellington to Metternich, Verona, Oct. 29, Nov. 7 and 8, 1822, Welling- 
ton Despatches, 1, 468-469, 508, 509; Pribram, Osterreichische Staatsvertrage, 
England, II, 558; Corti, House of Rothschild, p. 296. In the interest of con- 
sistency and simplicity, the old Austrian gulden has been translated into its 
English pound value. One pound equaled ten gulden; hence, £2,000,000 was 
the equivalent of 20,000,000 gulden. 
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ternich promised to make “‘a farther [sic] and satisfactory 
communication” in the near future.?° 

On Sunday, November 24, Metternich reassured Welling. 
ton that “in a day or two” he should send him “an official note, 
recognising on the part of the Emperor the principle of an 
arrangement, and of the payment of a sum of money.” He then 
suggested that plenipotentiaries be named to negotiate the 
affair at Vienna. Wellington complained that the matter was 
just where it had been left by Castlereagh at the Hanover 
conference. Metternich denied this, declaring that he had 
never admitted the existence of the debt, nor even the prin- 
ciple of a money payment. To this assertion, the Duke coun. 
tered that Castlereagh’s understanding of the question had 
been quite different, and that Castlereagh had repeated in his 
presence that the debt could not be settled without the pay- 
ment of money. The instructions to Gordon were founded on 
this principle. Metternich insisted the British government 
could produce no document to prove the Emperor accepted 
the principle of a money payment, but he now was prepared 
to do so by an official note. Wellington warned that if no 
arrangement were made, the Austrian securities might be sold 
to recover the debt. If this were done, replied Metternich, 
Austria would cry down the value of the securities. At this 
point the interview was interrupted. Later in the day (No- 
vember 24), Wellington sent the Chancellor a message re- 
questing that the promised note, which accepted the principle 
of a money payment, should be delivered by Tuesday, No- 
vember 26. On that date a courier was leaving for London by 
whom Wellington desired to inform his government how this 
affair stood. Metternich promised the desired communication 
before the departure of the courier.*? 


® Wellington to Canning, Verona, Nov. 26, 1822, Wellington Despatches, |, 
587; Wellington to Gordon, Verona, Nov. 29, 1822, F. O., Austria, 120/54. 

™ Wellington to Canning, Verona, Nov. 26, 1822, Wellington Despatches, |, 
587-588; Wellington to Metternich, Verona, Nov. 24, 1822, ibid., p. 578; Metter 
nich to Wellington, Verona, Nov. 25, 1822, ibid., p. 584. 
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In a private conversation with Metternich on the morning 
of November 26, Wellington asserted that the British govern- 
ment might think the Chancellor had “manoeuvred a little” 
in the transaction of the loan, if the affair were not settled in 
the very near future. Consequently, he would do well to con- 
sider whether any further delay was worth the injury such a 
belief would cause him. Again the conversation was inter- 
rupted, but that afternoon Wellington received a message 
from Metternich requesting him to call again that night to 
pick up the long awaited Austrian note. The mémoire, as 
might have been expected, was far from satisfactory. Metter- 
nich announced that Austria was ready to negotiate a settle- 
ment, which she desired just as ardently as Britain, but Austria 
could not enter into immediate negotiations as Wellington 
insisted. The state of Austrian finances would not permit a 
definitive decision at the moment, but the Chancellor was 
willing to appoint a plenipotentiary to negotiate a settlement 
in Vienna with Gordon. To facilitate these negotiations, Met- 
ternich finally consented to a monetary sacrifice, but the mode 
and quota of this sacrifice remained to be determined at 
Vienna in concert with Stadion. The note concluded with the 
rather inane hope that the affair could be settled before the 
opening of the next session of Parliament.”* 

In his memorandum of the afternoon of November 26, and 
again that night upon transmitting his note to Wellington, 
Metternich requested him not to “send home his note, or to 
write upon the Austrian loan by the courier who was going 
off, as he was in hopes . . . [of saying] something more satis- 
factory.” *3 For the next two days the Duke heard nothing more. 

On the morning of Wednesday, November 27, Wellington 
replied to the Austrian note. He refused to apologize for 
pressing Austria to settle an issue which had been pending for 

™ Wellington to Canning, Verona, Nov. 29, 1822, ibid., p. 607; Metternich 


to Wellington, Verona, Nov. 26, 1822, F. O., Austria, 120/54. 
"Wellington to Canning, Verona, Nov. 29, 1822, Wellington Despatches, 
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more than a year and regretted the slowness of negotiations, 
He was surprised, moreover, that there could have been such 
a difference between the two governments respecting the basis 
of settlement. Nor was he satisfied with “the point at which 
the negotiation stood.” *4 

Later the same day, when Wellington took his leave of 
Francis I, his Imperial Majesty admitted that “as a man of 
honour and conscience,” he owed the money, but that, on the 
other hand, “he had considered the debt as cancelled by the 
services . . . rendered to the cause, by the sacrifices ... 
made, and the misfortunes which he had suffered, for which 
there could be no compensation.” In reply Wellington em- 
phasized the necessity of coming to some arrangement, as- 
suring him that his “services and his present situation” would 
be taken into consideration in making a settlement. “Every- 
thing,” he affirmed, ‘‘[will] be done to make the payment easy 
to [your] finances.’’5 

At Wellington’s request, Robert Gordon had prepared a 
memorandum on the Austrian loan which he transmitted to 


his Grace on November 29. Gordon thought Metternich had 
procrastinated before Castlereagh’s death, hoping that when 
he came to Vienna, easier terms could be obtained. But in the 
long run he was confident a favorable termination of the 
question would be achieved. But Gordon, on whom the re- 
sponsibility lay to settle this affair, was thoroughly disgusted 
with Metternich. He complained to the Duke: 


Prince Metternich’s language will naturally be, as at first, 
inconsistent and provoking: the excuses for past delay, frivo- 
lous: and to make a merit of avowing now for the first time 
a principle in writing, which he has for this year past 
solemnly avowed by word of mouth both to the late Lord 
Londonderry and myself, is to say the least of it, ridiculous.”* 
™ Wellington to Metternich, Verona, Nov. 27, 1822, ibid., pp. 594-595- 


* Wellington to Canning, Verona, Nov. 29, 1822, ibid., pp. 607-608. 
* Gordon’s note on the Austrian loan, Verona, Nov. 28, 1822, F. O., Austria, 
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On Friday, November 29, Wellington directed Gordon 
“to carry on the negotiations under .the instructions which 
he had received from the late Lord Londonderry, and to 
press it to a conclusion, if possible, before the meeting of 
Parliament.”’27 

Later on the 29th, Metternich called on Wellington to 
confirm the payment of £2,000,000 sterling and £1,000,000 in 
timber and quicksilver. He request¢d, however, that the Duke 
make : 


an effort with the [British] Cabinet to make some reduction 
on this sum if possible, that noting should be mentioned 
of money to be paid till the Xégotiation should be con- 
cluded, and that every facility snould be given in the nego- 
tiation for the payment of the, money by Austria.”8 


Since Wellington left Verona early the next morning, this 
was his last conversation with Metternich at the Congress. Af- 
ter the Duke returned to England, he informed the Chancellor 
on December 26, 1822, that the Cabinet had agreed on two 
million in timber and mercury as the lowest sum possible. 
While the time of payment would not be accelerated, it was 
desired that the debt be paid in equal installments in 1823 
and 1824. The note closed with the hope that an agreement 
would be reached in time to be presented to Parliament on 
February 4, 1823.79 

The Duke’s hopes were unfulfilled, for he did not fathom 
the intricacies of Austrian policy. After his Grace had de- 
parted from Verona, Metternich pointedly suggested to 
Gordon that he return to Vienna immediately to begin nego- 
tiations with Stadion. Acting on this counsel, Gordon left 
Verona on December 11 and arrived in Vienna on the 19th. 


But he found himself the victim of another Metternichian 
* Wellington to Gordon, Verona, Nov. 29, 1822, ibid. See, also, Wellington 
to Canning, Verona, Nov. 29, 1822, Wellington Despatches, I, 608. 
* Wellington to Canning, Verona, Nov. 29, 1822, ibid., p. 619. 
* Wellington to Metternich, London, Dec. 26, 1822, ibid., pp. 668-669. 
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maneuver. Stadion ref:1sed to enter into an official discussion 
before the return of the Emperor, who was not expected until 
January 3, 1823. The Finance Minister admitted he had in. 
deed received from Verana a communication enabling him to 
draw up a plan, but he could not show it to Gordon until the 
Emperor approved it.®° 

On January 23, 1823,:a protocol on the Austrian loan was 
initialed in Vienna, but agreement again was delayed by con- 
tinued Austrian protests that the £3,000,000 demanded by 
Britain would overtax the imperial treasury. Stadion did not 
exaggerate: in April 1823 he estimated that by the end of 
the fiscal year 1824 the deficit in the treasury would reach 
£3,500,000. To meet this impending financial crisis, the Aus- 
trian government borrowed that same month £3,000,000 from 
four banking firms, including the House of Rothschild. 

Metternich now offered £3,000,000 in five per cent deben- 
tures at an issue price which would reduce their real value to 
£2,000,000, but the London cabinet promptly rejected this 
proposal. Frustrated, the Chancellor resorted to extra-diplo- 
matic channels to obtain a reduction in the British demands. 
He summoned Solomon Rothschild, requesting him to in- 
fluence the British Ministry through his brother, Nathan, 
a naturalized British citizen. Solomon immediately wrote 
Nathan of his conversation with Metternich: Nathan’s role 
was to convince the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Frederick 
J. Robinson, that the Austrian offer was just, that more could 
not be offered, and that it should be accepted promptly. 
Solomon’s exhortation to use caution hardly was needed bya 
person of Nathan’s abilities.** 

Nathan wisely secured the aid of the banking houses of 


® Gordon to Canning, No. 39, Vienna, Dec. 25, 1822, F. O., Austria, 120/54- 

= Metternich to Wellington, Vienna, Jan. 23, 1823, Wellington Despatches, 
II, 16; BFSP, XI, 26-29; Stadion’s Report, April 29, 1823, State Archives, 
Vienna, cited by Corti, House of Rothschild, p. 298. 


* Solomon to Nathan Rothschild, undated, 1823, State Archives, Vienna, 
in ibid., pp. 300-301. 
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Baring and Reid-Irving before approaching the Ministry. By 
October the three firms were successful in persuading the 
London cabinet to reduce its claims by £500,000 provided that 
Austria consented to pay the whole amount (£2,500,000) in 
money instead of only part in cash and the rest in commodi- 
ties. This sum was still £500,000 more than the maximum 
offered by Austria, but the three houses agreed to accept less 
than originally requested for their services. They finally re- 
ceived £3,000,000 in Austrian five per cent debentures at an 
issue price of approximately 82 ?/; per cent.3% 

Stadion reluctantly accepted this compromise, and on No- 
vember 17, 1823, he and Gordon signed in Vienna a definitive 
treaty, stipulating that the Houses of Rothschild, Baring, and 
Reid-Irving pay to the British treasury on behalf of Austria 
the sum of £2,500,000 sterling.** 

On February 3, 1824, the Austrian loan convention was 
presented to Parliament which ratified it on March 16 and 


approved an act providing for repayment in six installments 
as follows: 


December 1, 1823 100,000. 
April 1, 1825 300,000. 
December 1,1825 300,000. 
August 1, 1826 300,000. 
June 1, 1827 £1,300,000. 


£ 

August 1, 1824 £ 200,000. 
£ 
£ 


As an incentive to make payments before the dates on 
which they fell due, a discount of five per cent was granted 
for all sums paid in anticipation of installments. Because of 
these percentages Britain returned to the Exchequer only 

“Baring, Rothschild, and Irving to Stadion, London, Oct. 15, 1823, State 
Archives, Vienna, cited by ibid., p. 301. 

“Anglo-Austrian Convention on the Austrian Loan, November 17, 1823, 
Lewis Hertslet, ed., A Complete Collection of the Treaties and Conventions and 
Reciprocal Regulations at Present Subsisting between Great Britain and Foreign 


Powers (30 vols.; London, 1840-1924), III, 4-5 (hereafter cited as Hertslet, Com- 
mercial Treaties); BFSP, X1, 26-29; Corti, House of Rothschild, p. go1. 
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£2,200,000, or a little better than one-third of what she paid 
out of it to Austria.*5 


Solomon Rothschild boastfully announced to Metternich 
his success (in collaboration with his London colleagues), in 
obtaining the settlement of ‘‘a matter outstanding for so long, 
entirely to the satisfaction . . . of the imperial government.” 
He then requested a commission of two or three per cent to 
the underwriters ‘‘in view of the fact that the transaction . . 
[was] such an advantageous one to the treasury.” For himself, 
he declared: “I gladly renounce the possibility of deriving any 
further emoluments.” *¢ 

The settlement of the debt caused a speculation in Aus- 
trian bonds in which the expectations of the underwriters 
were fully justified. As early as January 1824, the bonds 
showed a marked increase in value. The average price on the 
London Stock Exchange in 1824, the first year of issue, was 
93; and in 1825, 94. Philipp von Newmann, chargé d'affaires 
of the Austrian embassy in London, estimated that the actual 
profit to the brothers Rothschild by April 1824 had reached 
£1,824,600 or more than two-thirds of the loan in only four 
months. One can readily understand Solomon's high spirits 
and his generous gesture in refusing “any further emolu- 
ments.” The settlement of the debt was one of the most profit- 
able pieces of business ever transacted by the House of 
Rothschild. The transaction, too, improved Austrian credit. 
By the end of January 1824, the demand for Austrian securities 
was so great that they were quoted at a premium of over five 
per cent.87 


* Hertslet, Commercial Treaties, III, 9; Parl. Debates, X (Feb.-March, 1824), 
497-501; BFSP, XI, 104-105. 

* Solomon Rothschild to Metternich, Vienna, Oct. 31, 1823, in Corti, House 
of Rothschild, pp. 301-302. 

* Neumann’s Report, London, April 9, 1824, in Pribram, Osterreichische 
Staatsvertrage, England, Il, 573; Count Zichy Memorandum, Jan. 28, 1824, State 
Archives, Vienna, cited by Corti, House of Rothschild, p. 303. Count S. Zichy 
was the Austrian ambassador to Berlin. 
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The affair of the Austrian loan illustrates the influence of 
public opinion (even on an unreformed Parliament), in shap- 
ing British foreign policy. Had it not been for extensive and 
arrant Austrophobia, which found vociferous expression in 
the press and the Opposition, Castlereagh and his successor 
probably would not have pressed Austria for a settlement of 
her war debt. The British cabinet, more concerned about 
votes in the House than Austrian silver, regarded its token 
repayment as a redress of grievances. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, the power of public opinion became, of 
course, a major consideration in determining national policy, 
a factor which has not always led to salutary results. The affair 
of the Austrian loan illustrates the impolitic diplomacy which 
the Ministry was forced to adopt in self-interest to the preju- 
dice of the national interest. Even Sir Charles Webster admits 
that the British claim was “‘a little shabby in view of all the 
circumstances,’ and that had the debt been greater, “much 
damage might have been done, not only to Europe, but also 
to the reputation and material interests of Britain herself.” * 

Next to public opinion in influencing national policy (and 
sometimes more important), are special interest groups or 
“lobbies.” Such extra-legal forces were active in the politics 
of post-Napoleonic Britain and were influential in persuading 
the Ministry to reduce its claims by £500,000. The houses of 
Rothschild, Baring, and Reid-Irving were not strangers to the 
art of fishing for fortunes in the troubled political waters of 
the early nineteenth century. 

Any principles involved in settling the Austrian war debt 
should be discounted as the usual parlance of diplomacy; it is 
doubtful that Castlereagh, Canning, or Wellington really 
thought Austria was morally obligated to repay the loan. The 
granting of a loan to Austria in the first place was a departure 
from Britain’s traditional practice of subsidizing her allies. 


“ Webster, Castlereagh, p. 402. 
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After World War I the British government itself confronted 
the United States with the same argument used by Austria in 
1822: viz., ‘We consider the war debt as already paid in full by 
our soldiers’ blood and lives.’ As between individuals, so 
between states, it depends on whose ox is being gored. 





A Relation of a Voyage to the 
Head of the Bay 


MH 


GrorcE E. GIFFORD, JR. and MARION TINLING * 


N 1929 the late Dr. Hugh Hampton Young of Baltimore 

bought from Bernard Quaritch of London forty letters 

and documents which he subsequently presented to the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library.1 The manuscripts, preserved in a 
cloth case, were originally the private papers of Cecilius and 
Charles Calvert, proprietors of the colony of Maryland. These 
unpublished documents had been sent by Charles, Third Lord 
Baltimore, to his solicitors in England for use in a boundary 
lawsuit against the Penns. 

One of these papers, number seven in the collection, is a 
two-paged folio, written very closely in a secretarial hand. The 
paper is discolored with age, the writing on one side shows 
through the writing on the other, and the script itself is strange 
and difficult to decipher. The fly leaf is endorsed, “25 April, 
1634. A Relation of a Voyage Made by Cyprian Thorowgood 
to the Heade of the Baye of Chesapeake” in the handwriting 
of Cecilius, Lord Baltimore. The document is not signed but 
has the appearance of being the original “Relation.”? 

Cyprian (Ciprian) Thorowgood (Thoroughgood) came 


* Mr. Gifford, a member of Beta Omega Chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, is a 
naval physician, stationed at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, California. 
Mrs. Tinling is an editor for the National Historical Publications Commission. 
The authors acknowledge their debt to the heads of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library for permission to photostat and transcribe this manuscript. 

*Hugh Hampton Young, Surgeon’s Autobiography (New York, 1940), 
PP: 444-445. 

* Descriptive Catalog of the Exhibition of Documents, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, copied from Bernard Quaritch’s London Auction, Catalogue 
#427, 1929. 
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with the first colonists to St. Mary's in March 1634. On May 
22, 1637 he was granted 300 acres by Cecilius because he “hath 
done us and the colony good Service; especially with business 
of Pocomoke.”* Later Thorowgood “demandeth 100 acres for 
transporting himself into the Province.” * 

Thorowgood was an agent involved in the beaver trade. He 
is also listed as third of the early attorneys in Maryland.® On 
August 7, 1638, he appeared as an attorney for Thomas Cop- 
ley, Esq. who sued John Norten for damages of two thousand 
pounds of tobacco. Norton had agreed on a price for one thou- 
sand feet of “sawn board” but had refused to furnish it. 

Thorowgood was also a civic-minded man. He took an ac- 
tive part in the trouble with Captain Claiborne.® He was an 
assemblyman, and his name appears frequently in the early 
proceedings of the colony.” In 1641, he was elected Sheriff of 
St. Mary’s County.® 

The voyage covering the period April 25 to May 15, 1634, 
was made for the purpose of opening up trade with the Susque- 
hannock Indians. Father White, Jesuit leader of St. Mary’s, 
recommended that a trading post be set up at the mouth of the 
Susquehanna and urged Thorowgood, who acted for the Jesuit 
priests of the colony in their profit-making venture, to journey 
there and begin trade. 

Recently the “Relation” has been used by Semmes® and 

* Ibid.; Richard D. Fisher, “The Case of Good Intent,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, III (June, 1908), 159; Archives of Maryland, I (Baltimore, 1883), 12, 
14, 19, 28, 29, 116, 118, 120, 128, 145, 167, 172, 173. 

*“Land Notes, 1634-1655,” Maryland Historical Magazine, VI (September, 
1911), 267. 

*Elihu S. Riley, “The Bar of Early Maryland,” The Green Bag, XII (No- 
vember, 1900), 579; Maryland State Bar Association, Report of the Second 
Annual Meeting (1897), p. 579; C. W. Sams and E. S. Riley, The Bench and Bar 
of Maryland, I (n.p., 1901), 1g, 105. 

* J. L. Bozman, Sketch of the History of Maryland (Baltimore, 1811), p. 327: 

* Archives of Maryland, I, op. cit.; IV (Baltimore, 1887), 24, 29, $4, 39, 49 44 
45» 59, 88, 100-101, 121, 136, 137, 148, 150, 161, 163, 174, 176, 195, 198. 

® Archives of Maryland, III (Baltimore, 1885), 96, 97. 


* Raphael Semmes, Captains and Mariners of Early Maryland (Baltimore, 
1937)» PP- 7» 15» 74» 110, 111, 140, $11, 444, 445, 507, 508. 
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Carmer’® in their studies of this area. The account is a well 
written, vivid, early one of Maryland that should be more 
widely known in its entirety. 


“A Relation of a Voyage Made by Mr. Cyprian Thorow- 
good to the Head of the Baye. 


“Upon the 24th of Aprill 1634 we sett saile from the mouth 
of Patuxan, (a river about seven miles from St. Maries, the 
place where our Colonie is seated) a-tradeing, in a small 
pinnace manned with seven men, with a nation at the head 
of the baye, called the Sasquasahannackes. Havinge a faire 
winde wee passed that day by two ilands in the baye neere 
to the Easterne shoare, the one called Clabornes Iland, the 
other Poples Iland, both which Captaine Clabourne hath 
stoced with hogges. The next to these is the Ile of Kent, 
where Captaine Claborne is seated, toward the south end 
thereof, these three are not above a league and halfe distant 
from each other, the two former are but small, but that of 
Kent!! is about twentie miles long, haveing a necke of land 
(covering?) (coming out?)—Eastward 2 or 3 miles all along 
the necke where is not above 3 roode of water betwixt it and 
the maine land, and at either end haveing about 3 foote 
deep when the tyde is out; some seven leagues higher is a 
small Iland some 2 miles long, called Pooles Island, about 
a mile from the westerne shoare it hath a creeke in the side 
of it with a marsh crossing the Iland, where the water begins 
to be fresh. Some 25, (?) leagues higher the baye is not above 
a league over, and divides itselfe into two branches, the one 
bendinge Northeast and the other Northwest, the latter 
openinge itselfe to the Northeast and Southwest maketh a 
very large bay into which fall many small rivers, the north- 
west from the enteringe is the river which comes from the 
Sasquahahannooke’s at the entering whereof is a little Iland 
some 2 mile about called Pallmer’s Iland; whereof the 
Southeast end is very good land, and at the Northwest end 
there is high rocke, towards the water it is very steep, but 
on the other side it ascends by degrees. By this Iland boates 
* Carl Carmer, Susquehanna (New York, 1955), pp- 28, 33, 35- 


"Erich Isaac, ‘Kent Island, Part I. The Period of Settlement,” Maryland 
Historical Magazine, LII, no. 2 (June, 1957). 
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use to ride being in trade with the Sasquasahannokes. Here 
we found a boat of Clabornes in trade with the Indians 
which had gotten 700 skins, and 40 men loaden with beaver 
were sent a little afore to the Dutch plantation, but so soone 
as they see us a comeing Clabornes men pursuaded the 
Indians to take part with them against us, if we did happily 
offer to take their boat, but the Indians refused saying the 
English had never harmed them, neither would they fight 
soe neere home, whereupon they weighed their anchour and 
went away, and what skins the Indians had left, they 
brought to us, and went home to fetch what more they had 
at home, which made in all 230, this was on the seconde day 
of Maye. This nation is very valorous and stout people live- 
ing in pallisadoed townes about 40 miles from this Iland, 
they are commonly 2 daies in going home in their canowes, 
but can come down in halfe a day, because of many falles 
which as (sic) in the river; when these men take any prison- 
ers in warre, they bring to their towne, and there keepe 
them. Their great feast, at which times they bring them 
forth, and binde them to trees, makeing a hott fire about 
them at first, and still bigger by degrees, until they be dead; 
in the meanewhile they use to cut out peeces of their flesh, 
and boile it and eat it before them from whom they cut it; 
this relation I had from a Negroe, which lived among them 
for to learne the language, In the time of our tradeinge we 
had a little falling out with them which made us more care- 
fully to stand upon our guard; haveing done our trade, and 
now being in returne homeward the winde took us where 
that we could not get downe wherefore we bent our Course 
to the Northeast river, where is a necke of high land below(?) 
some (?).12 This river and the baye some two miles long and 
not a quarter broad, upon the Easterne side of it are 3 or 4 
points of low marsh land, some two leagues (away) the river, 
there is a river East, the head whereof we verily believe 
joineth upon Delaware Baye.!* Thus keeping our Course 
some 12 leagues up the Northeast river we came to a reach 
bending northward, and then northward, and then againe 
northwest with marshes on each side, entering into this 
4 This is certainly the present Elk Neck, Cecil County, Maryland. 


4 This is the present Elk River, which is now joined to Delaware Bay by 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
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reach and finding it very shallow we came to an anchour; 
the kept still his former breadth some quarter of a mile 
upward, the next morning fower of us went ashore and left 
the three other with our pinnace, Here wee see many deare, 
(yelkets?) and turkies but caught none,!* beinge indeed 
more intent to Discover the head of the river, or some In- 
dian towne thereabout, wherefore we held our Course some 
7 or 8 miles on the Southeast side of the river, where passing 
many low places and heads of springs at length we came to 
the head thereof, where it is not above 2 roodes over with 
a gravell bottome and a swift streame fallinge downe be- 
twixt two high lande, and in wadinge over it was not above 
oure knees, being over the water we returned back on the 
northwest side thinking not to meet any lett in our way but 
in halfe way to our pinnace there was a beach running west 
somewhat bending on the South, which forced us 3 or 4 
miles to the head of it, where we waded it under knees, to 
within an houre of sunsettinge we came unto our pinnace, 
in all this way we see noe signe of Indians, save certaine 
beaver traps, and one quartering house, where the Indians 
use to bee in time of hunting. The country we judged to 
have a very rich soile, with a gravell bottome in some places, 
and in others a deepe read clay, and towards the water very 
marshie; the next morning our men being ashore right over 
against our pinnace by scraping in the ground found it 
mixed with a glistering sand, whereof some little they 
brought to St. Maries; from the capes to the head of the 
baye, we guesse it to be neere upon 200 leagues; Soe it 
pleased God that on the 25th of Maye wee safely arrived 
in St. Maries.” 


“Some of these places are today named after these animals; for example, 
Turkey Point, Elk River. 
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English Historians: Selected Passages. Compiled by Bertram Newman. 
(London: Oxford University Press for the English Association, 1957. 
Pp. xvi, 264. Glossary. $4.25.) 


Despite its title this anthology is not intended for the specialist in the 
field of English history, nor are the selections confined to that field. In- 
stead its purpose is to “. . . illustrate the progress of English historical 
writing from the sixteenth century to the present,” and it is meant to be 
“. .. interesting to the general reader rather than the historical specialist.” 
Operating within this context and beginning with the laudable premise 
that historical writing is part of the main stream of English prose litera- 
ture, Mr. Newman presents excerpts from the writings of sixty-six authors. 
These range chronologically from Lord Berners (1467-1533) to A. L. 
Rowse (b. 1903), and the subject matter varies from the death of Cleo 
patra to the development of the Royal Air Force. 

In making his selections the compiler has extended the definition of 
“historian” to include Lord Berners, the translator of Froissart, and 
Raphael Holinshed, the chronicler. In general, however, few would 
quarrel with the validity of his selections. Although a number of the 
authors, including More, Raleigh, Bacon, and even Churchill, have 
gained greater fame in other fields, none can question their importance 
as historians. Of the major writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries few have failed to find representation. In regard to the nine- 
teenth century, as the compiler himself points out, the narrative historians 
appear to have been allotted a disproportionate amount of space. It must 
not be forgoten, however, that it was the works of such men as Green, 
Milman, and Macaulay that raised the reading of history to a popular 
height it has never since regained. With the twentieth century there is 
an embarrassment of riches, and, as the compiler admits, selection must 
be arbitrary and almost at random. Although the names of David Ogg, 
J. J. Plumb, and Keith Feiling, to name a few, are missed, there are selec- 
tions by seventeen living authors. The most noticeable lacunae are in the 
area of economic history, but considering the limitations of space, the 
recent English historical writers are very well represented. 

Aside from the discrimination shown by the compiler in the choice 
of excerpts, a question must be raised as to the effectiveness of a historical 
sampler such as this. Its greatest weakness lies in its organization. The 
selections are grouped in chronological order, based upon the birth date 
of the authors. As Miss Wedgwood states in her foreword, it is intended 
that the reader “. . . slow down his pace and look, perhaps for the first 
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time, at the actual stuff of the writing.” One who does this, however, finds 
the resulting impression confusing. This is largely owing to the lack of 
any unifying theme, aside from the fact that all of the passages deal with 
some aspect of history. Mr. Newman anticipates this obvious criticism in 
his preface, but his able statement of the difficulties inherent in any 
alternative arrangement does not negate it. A few of the selections, also, 
are too brief to give a clear presentation of either the author's style or 
thought. 

Despite such shortcomings the volume has considerable merit. For the 
professional historian it serves as a forcible reminder that effective his- 
torical writing requires style as well as factual substance. For the general 
reader, at whom it is aimed, it should serve as an inducement to further 
reading in the complete works from which the excerpts are drawn. To 
both groups it offers ample opportunity for enjoyable browsing. 


Michigan State University Edward W. Natharius 


The Greek and Macedonian Art of War. By F. E. Adcock. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 109. Appendix, index. $3.00.) 


The tone of Sir Frank Adcock’s latest work is one of musing. For our 
benefit, and for that of his auditors at Berkeley, where he delivered the 
Sather Classical Lectures of 1957, he has reflected upon certain precisely 
defined aspects of Greek warfare. These include the way in which the 
city-states fought their wars, the development of the several arms (infantry, 
cavalry, elephants) into Hellenistic times, naval tactics, and the principal 
characteristics of strategy and generalship. Since his aim is brevity, Adcock 
discusses only aspects of individual battles for illustrative purposes and 
omits the details of equipment, supply, and engineering (save in seige- 
craft). The interrelations of war and historical policy in Greece would 
likewise require lengthy analysis and must be sought in such works as 
Victor Martin, La Vie internationale dans la Gréce des cités (1940). 

Really good books on any phase of warfare, which unite knowledge 
of the sources with judgment and common sense, are not easy to come by. 
Adcock produced some years ago the only work on war in the Roman 
Republic which can be easily and profitably read by undergraduate stu- 
dents, The Roman Art of War under the Republic (1940); and the present 
study will likewise be a very useful introduction, clear and simple in style, 
solidly based, adequately but not frighteningly buttressed by references 
to the ancient and modern literature. Beside it may be placed W. W. 
Tarn’s more concentrated study of Hellenistic Military and Naval De- 
velopments (1930) and the penetrating but brief paragraphs by A. W. 
Gomme, Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 1 (1945) and Essays in 
Greek History and Literature (1936). 

Within the frame he has chosen—and this is perhaps a little narrow— 
the main shortcoming one feels in Adcock’s study is a certain flatness of 
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tone and unwillingness to pass from the descriptive to the analytical, to 
give us the “reason why.” Impregnable cities, we find (p. 61), were rarely 
keypoints; but the reader will have to deduce the reason himself when he 
comes to the simple supply problems of Greek armies (p. 65). Why ancient 
fleets used galleys rather than sailing ships does not appear, nor again 
any explanation why a defeated army lost much more heavily than a vic 
torious force: in both cases the effect of short-range weapons must be 
considered. As I have argued in another place, Homeric warfare was not 
simply duels of heroes; the problems of countering human instincts of 
self-preservation forced the Greeks, as all men who wage wars, to group 
their soldiers in formations where discipline and group loyalty could 
check cowardice. 

The index is full; an appendix discusses briefly the major ancient 
sources, and the most useful modern works appear in the notes. 
The proofreading was distressingly sloppy in minor matters such as 
punctuation. 


University of Illinois Chester G. Starr 


The Revolt of Martin Luther. By Robert Herndon Fife. (New York: 
Columbia Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 726. Bibliography, index. $9.75.) 


The author, Gebhard Professor Emeritus of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures at Columbia University, became known as a Luther scholar 
through the publication of a series of lectures in 1928 entitled Young 
Luther which traced Luther's intellectual and religious development to 
1518. The Revolt of Martin Luther retraces this period in greater detail 
and carries the account up to and including the Diet of Worms. 

The work draws on an exhaustive re-examination of source materials 
and on the opinions of selected competent critics, both hostile and apolo- 
getic. For the most part these critics are older German authorities. The 
author makes no attempt to evaluate all the recent literature; for a listing 
of recent works he refers the reader elsewhere. Prominent biographies in 
English by J. Mackinson and E. G. Schwiebert are not mentioned, and 
Roland Bainton’s Here I Stand (1950), which covers the same chronolog- 
ical period, is mentioned only for its extensive bibliography. Nonetheless, 
this rather large volume presents the results of a great amount of German 
scholarship, both on Luther and his times. 

Although the writer makes no claim to novelty of background material 
or approach, he attempts to present Luther’s development “from a view- 
point as free as possible of conscious confessional bias” (p. viii). While 
he calls particular attention to the contributions of Catholic scholars, 
such as Hartmann Grisar and especially Josef Lortz, he gives the latter 
scant attention in the footnotes. Many of his specific correctives are aimed 
at Luther’s own reminiscences (in the Table Talk), sermons, and other 
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writings dating from later life. Even Luther’s contemporary writings 
failed in many cases to reflect the crucial steps as they occurred, for the 
man himself was often unaware of the consequences of the positions he 
had assumed. Professor Fife emphasizes Luther’s break with scholasticism, 
his theological studies, his preparation of lectures, and the Leipzig Dis- 
putation as decisive steps; he tends to de-emphasize traditionally highly 
regarded periods such as Luther’s discomfiture as a monk (on the con- 
trary, he is presented as a rising star in monasticism), the trip to Rome, 
the climactic discovery of justification by faith alone (it is opposed by a 
thesis of gradual development), and the Diet of Worms. The Leipzig 
Disputation, “the great contest which was to consolidate Luther's attitude 
of independence with respect to Roman claims,” (p. 318) receives detailed 
treatment as the most thoroughly documented period of Martin’s life. 

The author arrives at no fixed formula for an understanding of 
Luther. ‘The soul of Luther will always remain a riddle.” “. . . . In the 
end certain elements of his character remain unfathomable by any ra- 
tional plummet.” (pp. 610-611.) Instead of analyzing Luther abstractly, he 
lets the reformer speak for himself in frequent quotations and in exten- 
sive digests of his letters, sermons, and tracts, all rendered into excellent 
English. Since polemically defined positions are presented as playing a 
major role in pressing Luther forward, the works of his adversaries are 
also examined at length. This approach has the obvious disadvantages of 
adding considerably to the length of the volume, of requiring some 
repetition, and of affecting adversely its readability, particularly in the 
chapters devoted primarily to polemical exchanges. But on the whole, 
this method is successful, particularly because Professor Fife commands a 
vast knowledge of the period, a knowledge which enabled him to project 
these writings and their author into their background, to relate Luther, 
for example, to late medieval scholasticism, to German humanism, to 
popular lore, and particularly to the academic environment which fur- 
nished the mold for the early Lutheran movement. Illuminating bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent opponents and supporters add interest 
at points where otherwise the going would be slow for the general reader. 
For the close student of Reformation history, the work offers a compre- 
hensive guide and commentary which is, and should remain, highly 
valuable. 


Indiana University Allen W. Dirrim 
Edgar Quinet: A Study in French Patriotism. By Richard Howard Powers. 


(Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1957. Arnold Foundation 
Studies, VII. Pp. xvi, 207. Introduction, notes, bibliography, index. $4.00.) 


A work on Edgar Quinet is certainly welcome. Quinet was an impor- 
tant liberal historian whose career was part of the intellectual and politi- 
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cal life of nineteenth-century France. Mr. Powers’s study of this career 
leads to some interesting conclusions. It is apparent that Quinet did not 
develop any clear political ideas in the Restoration. Exposed like so many 
young men of his generation to influences as diverse as Chateaubriand 
and Madame de Stael, he was, to put it simply, confused. By following 
Quinet into the July Revolution, Powers throws light on one of its major 
problems—the early loss of faith by young France. Quinet’s brand of 
disillusionment is shown to be a compound of ideological disgust and 
personal resentment at his failure to get a job in the University. This 
is a common combination, and one wonders how much of the rejection 
of July represents the party of dashed hopes—Stendahl also felt he had 
not been sufficiently rewarded for his services. When Quinet did get his 
professorship in 1838, this did not reconcile him to the regime, it merely 
provided him with a larger audience for the spread of that single idea 
which was to dominate his intellectual life. Mr. Powers makes amply 
clear that this idea was anti-clericism and it was this position which was 
to drive Quinet and the July Monarchy further and further apart. 

Mr. Powers is at his best when he sticks closest to Quinet. Inevitably 
the study weakens when it involves larger issues. An example is the 
author's treatment of the event that made Quinet a national figure—the 
controversy centering around the Jesuits and the University in the years 
1844-45. The necessary background for understanding the Jesuits in the 
nineteenth century—the revived Catholicism, the educational program of 
the Monarchy—is lacking. To say that “Guizot worked constantly to meet 
the wishes of the Church” is to omit too much. 

Quinet’s chief claim as an historian was his work on the French Revo- 
lution. Powers begins by quoting Aulard in praise of Quinet: “His work 
truly inaugurated the critical study of the Revolution.” But nothing in 
the analysis that follows indicates why Aulard came to such an extraordi- 
nary conclusion. According to Powers, Quinet’s thesis in this history was 
that the Revolution failed because it did not develop a religion to replace 
the one it destroyed. On the face of it, this is an absurd notion. The one 
thing that liberals and conservatives could agree upon was that the Revo- 
lution did produce a religion all its own. This is more of a quarrel with 
Quinet than with Powers, yet the weakness can be traced to a failure to 
grasp the whole historiographical struggle of which Quinet’s work isa 
part. Powers’s failure in this regard can be seen in his coupling Thierry 
with Buchez and Roux as those “celebrated for their rehabilitation of the 
great crimes of history.” 

The book is basically well written though it suffers from the constant 
intrusion of modern commentators. Jacques Maritain is dragged in on 
three occasions and Mr. Powers also stages a Quinet debate with Bene- 
detto Croce. These are honorable men but their entrances are strained, 
and they detract from the narrative which is the real strength of this work. 


University of Michigan Stanley Mellon 
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The South African Frontier: Economic Influences, 1652-1836. By S. Dan- 
iel Neumark. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Miscellaneous 
Publication 12 of Food Research Institute, Stanford University. Pp. xiv, 
196. Tables, appendix, index. $5.00.) 


Definitely a “thesis book,” this monograph strives to show that the 
frontier economy of South Africa was far less self-sufficient than has been 
believed, that it was a market-bound exchange economy, and that the 
advance of the frontier was functionally related to (if not caused by) the 
demand for frontier commodities at Capetown. Until the nineteenth 
century, Capetown was less an export-import center than a “tavern of 
the seas” catering for the crews, passengers, and troops from ships going 
between Europe and the East. As a way-station it had a hospital, garrison, 
and numerous boarding houses. Except for produce, Cape agricultural 
commodities could not generally compete even in supplying ships, let 
alone in the European or Eastern markets; but the demand for fresh 
meat (especially mutton), live animals, salted butter, and exotic items 
was generally much better. This superior demand for frontier products 
and the small capital required to set up as a veeboer, Neumark contends, 
and not population pressure, wanderlust, or desire for the lekker lewe, 
chiefly explain the dispersion into the interior. Products of the hunt and 
trade with natives, especially ivory, ostrich plumes, and skins, substantially 
supplemented the production of meat animals, tail-fat, and butter for the 
market. The fat-tailed sheep and the ash of the Salsola and Salicornia 
combined to yield a good-quality white soap which could be marketed 
in Capetown and at times exported. Berry wax was gathered in parts of 
the frontier for candles. Non-fragile, non-bulky commodities alone could 
be taken long distances in rough oxwagons; cattle, however, could be 
herded down or sold for cash to butchers’ agents from Capetown. The 
necessities and luxuries purchased in exchange were the familiar ones, 
guns and ammunition, wagons, iron, cloth, sugar, tobacco, brandy, etc. 

Neumark develops his thesis in simple terms for the eighteenth cen- 
tury and extends it to the nineteenth century when economic conditions 
were more complex. New centers of trade and export sprang up to the 
east of the Cape; the Albany settlers arrived; a coasting trade developed 
to parallel the overland routes through the Karoo; itinerant traders 
(mmouses) carried goods with increasing efficiency to the frontiersmen, 
taking cattle in payment; new overseas markets developed for tallow, 
hides, horns, and wool; the market for soap collapsed. Concerning the 
Great Trek, Neumark suggests that it was made possible by the develop- 
ment of eastern trade centers closer to the trans-Orange veldt and by the 
increasing activities of smouses. He does not, however, analyze the pre- 
sumably market-bound exchange economy of the trekkers, since he stops 
in 1836. 

Like most “thesis books” which explore only one hypothesis, the work 
leaves the historian in some doubts. Was it wise, for example, to ignore 
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rather than to examine hypotheses associated with the population growth 
and pressures? Can a thesis attacking the idea of frontier self-sufficiency 
stand without statistics (or estimates) on what frontiersmen bought and 
how much they had to pay for it? Such considerations aside, however, 
Neumark has presented a provocative and original monograph illustrated 
with excellent maps. It is a pioneer work which undoubtedly shows how 
the development of the “undeveloped area” of South Africa paralleled, 
in important respects, other frontier expansions. 


Long Beach State College Richard H. Wilde 


Joseph Chamberlain and the South African Republic, 1895-1899: A Study 
in the Formulation of Imperial Policy. By Richard H. Wilde. (Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa: Government Printer, 1957. Reprinted from the 
Archives Year Book for South African History, Vol. 1. Pp. xiv, 158. Map, 
bibliography, index.) 


This excellent monograph by the first American scholar to appear in 
the South African Archives Series covers the period from the Jameson 
Raid to the outbreak of the Anglo-Boer War when Joseph Chamberlain 
was attempting to reverse British policy toward the Transvaal. Neces 
sarily treating the Raid as only one phase of Chamberlain’s policy, the 
writer does not go beyond the recent book on that subject by Jean van 
der Poel, which he has used. The greater share of the study is on develop. 
ments subsequent to the debacle of the Raid. Much of this material drawn 
from the Colonial Office records is presented for the first time, but the 
real value of the monograph is its case-study approach to the problem 
of how policy was formed. 

Skillfully using this material, the writer proves that Uitlanders and 
mine magnates did not use Chamberlain; he used them in his basic pur- 
pose of wringing from the South African Republic an admission of 
British suzerainty based upon the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, par 
ticularly the latter. The writer properly points out that such a goal was 
natural for Chamberlain, of a class and in a time strongly believing in 
the blessings of British rule. However, the monograph might have gone 
further than it does in indicating that a motivation which, for Chamber 
lain, became nearly as strong, was his concern about French and German 
designs in Southern Africa. At times the issue of suzerainty becomes 
fogged; but the Transvaal government also missed this point until at 
the very end, when Smuts, with his understanding of the English from 
his years at Cambridge, suddenly offered Chamberlain all he wanted, #f 
Britain dropped all suzerainty claims (pp. 129-130). 

The failure of the Smuts démarche was due largely to Milner, British 
High Commissioner in South Africa, who withheld certain facts from 
Chamberlain and delayed other information about the offer. Chamberlain 
might have accepted this offer in view of his belief (however mistaken) 
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that Uitlander votes would mean the replacement of the Kruger regime 
with one at least favorable to British control and possibly one willing to 
enter the British Empire. The peculiar breakdown in decipherment of 
dispatches (p. 136) could not have occurred at a more fortuitous time for 
Milner, who had experienced checks and even rebuffs from Chamberlain. 

The conjectural technique of “probably,” “may have,” and the like, 
evident in several portions of this study, is disturbing. It does not seem 
altogether fair and approaches danger when used to construct an imagi- 
nary discussion among Colonial Office officials (pp. 98-99) based upon 
fragments of different memoranda. Nor does the conclusion of the mono- 
graph, that by his own standards Chamberlain did not achieve success 
in his South African policy, have complete support from the evidence 
presented in the study. During these five years the reader sees Chamber- 
lain pressing the Kruger regime steadily from one point to another. The 
Transvaal had to reopen the Vaal drifts; and within six months after the 
Jameson Raid, which so gravely prejudiced his case, Chamberlain was 
able to free himself from the incubus of Rhodes and to check the crude 
attempt of Leyds to evade British control over Transvaal. By 1897 the 
Colonial Secretary had forced an indirect admission from the republic of 
British suzerainty in its “suspension” of an aliens law aimed at Uitlander 
agitators. After the abortive Bloemfontein Conference, Chamberlain 
picked up the negotiations and was forcing the Transvaal backward so 
rapidly that Smuts in desperation took the negotiations away from Reitz 
and made his offer conceding everything Chamberlain wanted if only 
he would drop the suzerainty claim. 

This is evidence of something more than failure for Chamberiain, 
whose crowning success was to press Smuts into the snap decision, typical 
of the man, of an ultimatum from the South African Republic to the 
British Empire. Although, as the writer indicates, Smuts merely fore- 
stalled the British government with its own ultimatum here, the point is 
that the Transvaal ultimatum not only placed Britain in a psychologically 
“correct” posture, but also lent weight to the view then and later that 
the Transvaal had its own plans for a hegemony—at the least—over South 
Africa. Smuts, himself, never tried to evade his responsibility for the 
ultimatum, frankly admitting after the war that it had been a calculated 
tisk—obviously referring to a possible European coalition against Britain. 
The two biographies of Smuts listed in the bibliography contain this ad- 
mission by him, and the monograph might well have cited them at this 
point. The conclusion of this reviewer is that the monograph makes out 
a better case for Chamberlain than its writer admits. 


University of Southern California Colin Rhys Lovell 


The History of the Russian Revolution. By Leon Trotsky. Translated by 
Max Eastman. g vols. in 1. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
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1957. Reprint of 1932 edition. Pp. xxii, 483; xii, 349; 504. Appendices, 
tables, index. $12.50.) 


It is sufficiently unusual that a leading protagonist in a major political 
crisis attempts to write its history. It is still more remarkable when, as in 
Leon Trotsky’s history, the author limits his account to a brief period 
of his political activity. Here the massive treatment, approximating thir. 
teen hundred pages, is essentially confined to the eight months between 
the “February” and the “October” revolutions of 1917. 

A detailed criticism of Trotsky’s account is impossible here. Readers 
who wish more recent and more impartial accounts of the revolution 
are referred especially to William Chamberlin’s The Russian Revolution 
(New York, 1935, Volume I); Edward H. Carr’s The Bolshevik Revolution 
(New York, 1951, Volume I); and Leonard Schapiro’s The Origin of the 
Communist Autocracy (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). These accounts are not 
only less biased than Trotsky’s history, but are based in part upon ma- 
terials which were unavailable to him, or which he could not fully utilize 
in the disordered circumstances in which he wrote. None, however, at- 
tempts the enormously detailed day-by-day portrayal which Trotsky was 
able to base upon knowledge derived from his own participation in the 
revolutionary development and his intimate contacts with innumerable 
other participants. Moreover, the closeness of the author to his work 
imparts a sense of reality which can never be matched by the more remote 
observer. 

With all its brilliance, the limitations of Trotsky’s history will always 
prevent its being the “standard” treatment of the revolution. Trotsky 
was, of course, a Marxist of an especially intransigent breed. Nevertheless, 
the doctrinaire aspects of his work, succinctly outlined by Sidney Hook 
when the work first appeared in English (Saturday Review of Literature, 
April 8, 1933), are not an insurmountable obstacle to the sophisticated 
reader. Unlike many Soviet Marxists who “have arraigned us for analyz 
ing the real course of events instead of repeating copy book phrases” 
(III, 289), Trotsky is too interested in the infinitely varied web of concrete 
history to twist all his facts to fit a formula. The basic scheme is Marxian, 
but the keen personal interpretation appears on nearly every page. “Let 
a man find himself, in distinction from others, on top of two wheels with 
a chain—at least in a poor country like Russia—and his vanity begins to 
swell out like his tires. In America it takes an automobile to produce this 
effect.” (III, 213.) As anyone who has recently tried to cross the Nevskii 
Prospekt can testify, Trotsky’s interpretation of Russian psychology still 
holds true, except that Russia has now caught up with, if not surpassed, 
America in this respect. 

More misleading than his Marxian framework is Trotsky’s need retro- 
spectively to justify his position in relation to his Party rivals. If Trotsky 
is reasonably scrupulous with facts, he violently distorts motives and 
opinions through selective use of quotations. Perhaps the most important 
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and extreme instance of such distortion is his discussion of “Socialism in 
a Separate Country” (III, Appendix Two). Through some fifty pages, 
Trotsky labors mightily to demonstrate that Lenin never advanced this 
principle, which later became a cornerstone of Stalin’s quarrel with 
Trotsky. Unfortunately, the master’s quotations which Trotsky selects 
are but one side of the story, as any objective analysis (cf. Alfred G. 
Meyer, Leninism, Cambridge, Mass., 1957, Chapter 10) of the whole of 
Lenin's writing and action during the period after October shows. 

With full awareness, then, of the caution which the scholar must use 
in approaching this work, we may still rejoice that it is again readily 
available in an impressive new format. 


University of Wisconsin John A. Armstrong 


The Winter War: Finland against Russia, 1939-1940. By Vainé Tanner. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. x, 274. Map, appendix, 
index. $5.00.) 


Mr. Tanner’s volume deals with the Soviet-Finnish war which lasted 
from November 30, 1939, to March 12, 1940. The author, a leading 
member of the Finnish Social-Democratic Party, was finance minister at 
the outbreak of the conflict and foreign minister during the hostilities. 
The Winter War, contrary to what its title may suggest, is concerned not 
with the military campaign fought in the snow-clad wastes of the North, 
but with the political background and diplomatic history of the Soviet 
assault on its small neighbor. Based largely on notes taken at the time by 
the author, The Winter War presents a revealing picture of what may 
well appear today as a minor episode in the stupendous drama of World 
War II, but was actually a crucial turning point which might have basic- 
ally altered the character, and the outcome, of the great struggle. Written 
in a precise, clear, and terse, albeit at times unidiomatic English, Mr. 
Tanner’s narrative, especially the pages dealing with the final crisis that 
lead to the conclusion of peace, has the compelling force of a suspense 
novel. It is, as Professor A. G. Mazour suggests in his Foreword, a major 
contribution to post-war historical literature. 

Only a few highlights of this fascinating book can be noted here. As 
early as April 1938 the Moscow government showed concern with the 
possibility of a German attack on the Soviet Union and in October 1939 
Stalin used the German threat as the reason for the territorial demands 
which he made on Finland. Finland’s reaction to the Stalin-Hitler pact 
“was almost ironical. . . . It was imagined that the continuation of peace 
so far as Finland was concerned was now assured.” This was the principal 
reason why the Soviet demand for the cession of the peninsula of Hanko 
was not taken seriously; on the eve of the invasion Finland still believed 
it impossible “that the Soviet Union would resort to acts of war.” Simul- 
taneously with the invasion the Kremlin established in the Finnish resort 
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of Terijoki a Finnish communist government headed by Kuusinen which 
was recognized by Moscow as Finland’s legitimate government and with 
which it concluded a treaty of mutual assistance. Soviet objectives were 
unmistakable: “‘conquest of Finland and . . . the establishment here of 
Bolshevism.” The gallant resistance of the Finnish army and nation which 
should not surprise those who are familiar with the history of Russo- 
Finnish relations frustrated the Soviet plans. The Kuusinen government 
was dropped; and while Finland was forced to sign an extremely onerous 
treaty, she survived as an independent country outside the Soviet political 
orbit. 

It was clear from the beginning that the Finnish David could not long 
resist the Soviet Goliath. Finland, as Tanner puts it, received an abun- 
dance of sympathy but no effective aid. By February 1940 the Finnish 
army was at its rope’s end. Sweden and Norway, like Finland small and 
militarily weak countries, had their hands tied by the determination to 
preserve neutrality, nor would they agree to the passage of French and 
British troops which at the last moment Paris and London showed eager- 
ness to send to Finland. On the horns of a cruel dilemma the Finnish gov- 
ernment decided to sign a treaty of peace on Soviet terms. It was an heroic, 
although not a Churchillian, decision, and probably a wise one. Had 
Finland accepted, as she well might have, the offer of military assistance 
from France and England, these two countries would have found them- 
selves at war with the Soviet Union in March 1940. The international 


picture and the course of the war would have been fundamentally 
changed. 


Columbia University Michael T. Florinsky 


Germany’s Eastern Neighbours: Problems Relating to the Oder-Neisse 
Line and the Czech Frontier Region. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 309. Map, bibliography, index. 
$4.80.) 


Elizabeth Wiskemann, the well-known British historian, is especially 
qualified to write on the difficult question of German-Polish-Czechoslovak 
relations. As the author of Czechs and Germans (1938) she showed a clear 
understanding of the intricate problems of East Central Europe. Her 
Rome-Berlin Axis (1949) revealed an extensive knowledge of interna- 
tional relations. The Royal Institute which sponsored her new book has 
long been known for its timely interest in complex international issues 
as well as for its high scholarly standards. Miss Wiskemann’s present book 
was bound, therefore, to create wide interest among modern European 
historians and political scientists—in Germany, in fact, it has been almost 
sensational. 

This study of the new boundary between Germany and Poland as 
well as of the Czech frontier regions is set in historical perspective. The 
author, after an historical introduction, analyzes the origins of the Oder- 
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Neisse line in the context of the second World War. One gets a clear 
picture of the policy of the Western Allies who supported Polish terri- 
torial expansion to the west and the transfer of German population 
largely to persuade the Polish London Government to cede Polish eastern 
territories to Russia. With Kremlin control over Poland firmly established, 
the British and the Americans began to waver, and their attitude toward 
the expansion of a Communist Poland became equivocal. The result was 
arather unsatisfactory solution at Potsdam which delayed the final recog- 
nition of the Oder-Neisse border but authorized the transfer of German 
population from the territories taken over by Poland. The moral aspect 
of the Western stand was further weakened by the Allied agreement at 
Potsdam, taken “with something like alacrity,” to Russian annexation 
of Kénigsberg. 

Miss Wiskemann deals with the whole problem of the transfer of 
German population from Poland and Czechoslovakia and discusses the 
effects which the border and population changes have had on Germany. 
This in many ways is the most interesting part of the book. The author 
comes to the conclusion, backed by official data, that Western Germany 
had successfully absorbed the population from the east, and in fact ob- 
tained a large manpower which contributed a good deal to German 
economic recovery. She examines also the question of German food sup- 
ply, supposedly rendered acute by the loss of the agrarian east, and 
concludes that agriculture in prewar eastern Germany was declining and 
had to be artificially kept up, mainly for political reasons. As for the 
industrial value of the Oder-Neisse territories for Poland and Germany, 
Miss Wiskemann shows convincingly that the German loss was propor- 
tionately much smaller than the Polish gain. 

The British author reaches the final conclusion that the existing 
borders between Germany and her eastern neighbors ought not to be 
changed. The prewar situation gave Germany a disproportionately strong 
position in East Central Europe, and the present borders correct this 
imbalance a little. As for lesser changes, Miss Wiskemann recalls that 
German “territorial gains in the past have seemed to fortify the worst 
elements in that nation, while weakening those groups with a genuine 
feeling of human responsibility.” She might have added the famous dic- 
tum of Frederick the Great, that it is unwise to demand everything at 
once but rather “‘sometimes a city, sometimes a district, until all is eaten.” 

Miss Wiskemann’s book is especially valuable because it is written by 
a Briton who does not approach the matter from a partisan viewpoint. 
Her book contains passages which may be objectionable to a German, a 
Pole, or a Czech. There are occasional mistakes and misspellings, for 
instance the name of Gomulka, but they do not lower the value of a 
work which is indispensable reading for all students interested in con- 
temporary European problems. 


Indiana University Piotr S. Wandycz 
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Joseph Reed: A Moderate in the American Revolution. By John F, 
Roche. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. No. 595 in Columbia 
Studies in the Social Sciences. Pp. xii, 298. Illustration, notes, bibliog. 
raphy, index. $5.00.) 


Joseph Reed was one of the leaders of the generation of Americans 
who fought the War for Independence. Nevertheless, he was a very reluc. 
tant revolutionist until he became convinced that there could be no 
reconciliation between Britons and Americans. Reed, though American- 
born, had visited the British Isles several times, had studied law at the 
Middle Temple in London, and had married an English girl. America’s 
connection with Great Britain was, to him, a connection to be treasured 
and maintained, if possible, despite misunderstandings between American 
colonists and British officials. Therefore, Reed counseled moderation and 
patience to his fellow Americans during the turbulent years before Lex- 
ington and Concord. 

Reed not only advised Americans to be moderate, but he tried to 
influence British leaders to respect America’s claims to freedom from 
various taxes and restrictions imposed by Parliament. He wrote a dozen 
or more letters to Lord Dartmouth, Britain’s secretary of state for colonial 
affairs, in an effort to “educate” him about American rights and sensi- 
bilities. However, his efforts to be a peacemaker failed when angry Bos- 
tonians destroyed a shipload of tea and an equally angry Parliament 
retaliated by passing the Boston Port Act and other coercive legislation. 
From then on, the voices of men of moderation were drowned out by the 
excited voices of men of action who were prepared to force a showdown. 

Once the controversy between American and Briton had flared into 
open warfare, Joseph Reed turned from his efforts to be a peacemaker 
and threw in his lot on the side of the Continental Congress. He dropped 
his highly successful Philadelphia law practice to serve as General George 
Washington’s confidential secretary during the siege of Boston in 1775. 
Later, he served as adjutant-general of the Continental army, and took 
part in several of the battles fought in New York and New Jersey during 
1776. However, his military career was overshadowed by his political 
one; he rendered his greatest services to the American cause as a member 
of the Continental Congress and as president of Pennsylvania’s executive 
council. He was one of the most able of the war governors of the several 
American states, and he made strenuous exertions to raise men, money, 
and supplies in behalf of the Continental army and the Pennsylvania 
militia. 

There has long been a need for a scholarly biography of Joseph Reed. 
We are very much indebted to Dr. Roche for recognizing the need and 
for meeting it by writing a fine book, based upon painstaking research 
in archival collections as well as in published source materials. The 
reviewer has no quarrel with the author’s interpretations, which seem to 
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be sound and reasonable, nor with his stout defense of Reed against 
various allegations made against him by his political opponents. How- 
ever, the reviewer would have welcomed a more extended treatment of 
some of the more controversial policies and actions of Reed as President 
of Pennsylvania. In particular, it would have been helpful if Dr. Roche 
had gone into greater detail about the disagreements between Reed and 
such prominent Pennsylvanians as Robert Morris and James Wilson. 
Likewise, the reviewer would have welcomed a more extended discussion 
of Reed’s negotiations and settlement with the mutineers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Continental Line in January, 1781. However, the foregoing sug- 
gestions should not be taken to mean that Dr. Roche has missed the mark 
badly; on the contrary, this book is a fine, scholarly, and thoroughly 
readable life of Joseph Reed. 


Lehigh University George W. Kyte 


The Frontier in Perspective. Edited by Walker D. Wyman and Clifton B. 
Kroeber. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xx, 300. 
Bibliography, index. $5.50.) 

The present book is an excellent illustration of the vigorous persist- 
ence and arguable character of the ideas of Frederick Jackson Turner. 
Over sixty years after Turner published his famous essay, men are still 
debating vigorously and inconclusively the accuracy of the Turner thesis. 
This specific book is a collection of thirteen essays which originally were 
presented as lectures at the University of Wisconsin during the summer 
of 1954. The immediate occasion for their preparation was a celebration 
of Lyman Draper’s coming to Wisconsin just a century earlier. The whole 
affair was happily conceived, since Turner is quite properly identified 
with Wisconsin, and since he depended heavily on the Draper material. 
The fact that five of the authors teach at Wisconsin is likewise quite 
reasonable. 

The chief distinction of the volume is the great diversity of its authors 
in training and in subject material. The essays of Part I test the Turner 
generalizations in terms of such non-American frontiers as those of Rome, 
Medieval Europe, Spanish America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Russia, and China. The authors are to be congratulated upon their 
obviously careful reading of Turner, and upon their real efforts to see 
whether his ideas applied in the areas of their specialization. The essays 
of Part II discuss various aspects of the American frontier, and rather 
surprisingly are sometimes less obviously related to the Turner theories 
than those of Part I. 

Essays prepared independently by specialists in various fields are 
bound to vary greatly in subject material and in style, in spite of the val- 
iant efforts of the editors to bind them together. This book is no excep- 
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tion. And yet the general result is definitely helpful. The authors provide 
sidelights to the Turner ideas, and at times have real flashes of inspira- 
tion, while the great variety of the treatment in itself forces the reader to 
acquire an expanded perspective. The only author to accept the Turner 
concepts virtually without modification is Walter Prescott Webb. The 
other men find quite universally that while the Turner theories are useful 
in the understanding of certain areas and times, they are relatively less 
useful or entirely inapplicable elsewhere. Typical is the excellent essay 
of T. P. Abernethy on the Southern frontier—and the specific mention 
of this essay implies no adverse judgment on others. Professor Abernethy 
decides that at some times and in some parts of the South the general 
Turner concepts are correct, and that elsewhere they are more or les 
misleading. 

Looking at various frontiers and comparing their situations with the 
Turner generalizations is an entirely admirable procedure. Professor 
Turner was an intelligent, diligent, and imaginative historical worker, 
but he based his ideas very heavily on a relatively small geographic area 
and a short chronological period. With the expansion of the field of inves 
tigation, historians may some day be able to state more positively and 
accurately than at present the permanent and universal effects of the 
frontier experience as distinguished from the temporary and local. 


Dartmouth College Robert E. Riegel 


The Jacksonian Persuasion: Politics and Belief. By Marvin Meyers. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 231. Appendices, bibliog- 
raphy, index. $5.00.) 


There have heretofore been two main tendencies in the interpretation 
of Jacksonian democracy. The older has supposed that a real conflict took 
place among economic interest groups, however variously those groups 
might be interpreted. ‘The more recent sees very little conflict at all, and 
regards the politics of the times as essentially a sham battle; in its more 
extreme formulations, indeed, this school finds it difficult to distinguish 
the Jacksonians from the Whigs. 

Mr. Meyers, in his brilliant essay, finds both tendencies of interpreta- 
tion inadequate. He dismisses the interest-group interpretation on the 
ground that “no general and simple class differences appear in party 
preferences.” Yet he finds the thesis that the parties were “fraternal twins 
devoted to the advancement of slightly varying business interests” insufli- 
cient to explain the evident tension of the day. Instead, he proposes 
another and more inclusive reading of Jacksonian democracy and defends 
it by a close and imaginative analysis of the imagery and rhetoric in which 
the Jacksonians set forth their positions. 

Mr. Meyers’ contention is that the Jacksonian persuasion was al 
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exercise in the politics of nostalgia—a last-ditch effort to defend the plain 
and hardy virtues of the Old Republic against the dynamic, garish, and 
unpredictable energies of the emerging capitalism. But his conception is 
more complex than this: he adds that many Jacksonians were involved 
in the new world as well as in the old; their imaginations too were seized 
by the stampede to make money; they were thus both “the judges and the 
judged”; and this charged their nostalgia with contradiction and ambigu- 
ity. Mr. Meyers does not work out his idea of the Jackson persuasion in 
a systematic way, but instead approaches it from a number of angles in a 
series of perceptive pieces, some focusing on personalities, like Van 
Buren, Cooper, and Leggett, some on episodes, like the Bank War. 

What Mr. Meyers has thus undertaken is a study of the Jacksonian 
mystique, and he has done this with great skill and sensitivity. 1 would 
suggest, though, that he has deferred needlessly to current fashions of 
interpretation in rejecting the economic interest approach. Far from 
being inconsistent with his thesis, his approach actually supports it. In- 
deed, later in the book, Mr. Meyers himself backs away rather precipi- 
tately from his own earlier rejection. He writes, “Merchants, bankers, 
promoters of various kinds, and the rich generally appear to have been 
disproportionately anti-Jackson”; what more than this have the pro- 
ponents of the economic interest thesis ever claimed? But he has, in any 
case, performed a valuable service in so extended and illuminating an 
exposition of the elements in the myth, and in thereby helping explain 
both the potency of Jackson’s appeal and the emotional acuteness of the 
political conflict. 

An elucidation of the myth, however, does not provide a total ac- 
counting of Jacksonian democracy; nor, I imagine, would Mr. Meyers 
claim that it does. What the Jacksonians thought they were doing was 
one thing; what they did was another. Here Mr. Meyers is less satisfactory. 
He remains so bemused by the theory of Jacksonian democracy as “the 
movement which helped to clear the path for laissez-faire capitalism” 
that he fails to see that it also cleared the path for government interven- 
tion in the economy. What, after all, was the lasting significance of the 
Bank War but a definitive assertion that the public authority must be 
stronger than any private aggregation of economic power? And, by over- 
looking regulatory efforts of Jacksonian democracy on the state level, Mr. 
Meyers denies himself much of significance. True, this was regulation in 
the avowed interest of restoring laissez-faire; but government had to be 
Vitalized before it could wither away. Here surely lay the true Jacksonian 
irony—and Mr. Meyers misses it completely—that a movement, dedicated 
as he rightly says to less government, should have produced more govern- 
ment; that a President, in the name of the restoration of primitive sim- 
plicities, should have ended up by making the Presidency more powerful 
than it had ever been before. 


Harvard University Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
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Slavery in Tennessee. By Chase C. Mooney. (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Indiana University Publications. Social Science Series 
No. 17. Pp. xii, 250. Tables, appendices, notes, bibliography, index. $4.50.) 


Probably no single phase of America’s past has attracted so much com- 
ment, investigation, and study as slavery. The historical as well as the 
literary record on the subject is vast. There have been intensive studies 
of the institution in practically every state of the South but no compre. 
hensive examination of Tennessee was made until the appearance of the 
present volume. Mr. Mooney’s main contribution, it seems to this re. 
viewer, is in the type of materials he has used and the methods he has 
devised for making his materials significant and meaningful. His research 
is truly prodigious: legislative proceedings and laws, court records, plan- 
tation records and diaries, newspapers and periodicals, and especially the 
unpublished census records of 1850 and 1860 have been used to recon- 
struct the legal, social, and economic bases on which slavery rested. There 
is insufficient space in a short review to discuss, or even to describe, the 
statistical methods which have been devised for dealing with the vast 
amount of information found in the population, slave, and agricultural 
censuses of 1850 and 1860. Suffice it to say that with the aid of mechanical 
computers the author has brought these data under control and presented 
them in an interesting and enlightening way. The information drawn 
from an intensive study of fifteen sample counties and presented in tabu- 
lar form in the appendices is a veritable Domesday book on a border state 
of the pre-war South. 

Mr. Mooney presents his conclusions in a dispassionate, even coldly 
objective way. In examining the legal status of the slave he is careful to 
point out that the legal status was not necessarily the actual status; much 
of the legislation on the statute books was to be used only in case of dire 
emergency. Furthermore, “Slaveowners made it a practice to violate the 
code whenever violation was to their advantage or inclination. Slavery 
was more a government of men than of laws.” Contrary to the generally 
accepted view, there was strong anti-slavery sentiment in Tennessee which 
lasted well into the 1830's. By 1840 the sentiment had practically dried 
up, but in Tennessee the institution was defended as a necessary evil, not 
as a positive good, as in some other quarters of the South. 

These are perhaps minor modifications in the picture generally pre 
sented. It is when he comes to a consideration of the relationship between 
landownership and slaveownership and the relation of slaveownership to 
agricultural production that Mr. Mooney finds need for more drastic 
revision in the generalizations that have often been made. Greatly over- 
simplified, some of his conclusions are as follows: slightly more than three- 
fourths of the heads of families in 1850-60 owned land and slightly more 
than one-third owned slaves; more than two-thirds of the slaveowners 
held fewer than ten slaves, and their total holdings amounted to a little 
more than one fourth of the slaves. Only about two per cent of the popu- 
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lation could be classed as large planters owning more than fifty slaves 
and this class held approximately fifteen per cent of the total slaves. In 
other words the bulk of the slaves, about sixty per cent, were owned by 
middle class farmers holding from ten to forty. Land ownership was wide- 
spread among slaveowners and non-slaveowners and was increasing during 
the decade of the 1850's. It should be emphasized, says Mr. Mooney, “that 
the increase in the number of non-slaveholding landowners between 1850 
and 1860, together with the upward trend in the number of acres they 
operated—as well as their location in the various counties—contradicts the 
oft-repeated contention that the slaveowners were driving the non-slave- 
owners from the good lands and reducing them to a position of economic 
and political vassalage.” (p. 185.) 

This monograph is one of several that have appeared in recent years 
that have attempted to establish a more realistic basis for the study of 
ante-bellum Southern society at the grass roots level. In general these 
monographs have shown that the old tripartite tableau which divided 
the Southern people into rich planters, poor whites, and slaves is no 
longer tenable. Fortifying and enlarging upon this thesis, Mr. Mooney 
concludes that “there were few planters in the traditional sense; some 
poor whites were unable to sustain themselves by their own efforts; 
tenants and share croppers did exist; but the great majority of the farmers 
had few or no slaves, operated a medium-sized tract of land, and ap- 
proached as near to self-sufficiency as did the large slaveowners. The great 
mass of the population were the plain folk, the yeomen.” 


The Ohio State University Harry L. Coles 


Britons in American Labor: A History of the Influence of the United 
Kingdom Immigrants on American Labor, 1820-1914. By Clifton K. 
Yearley, Jr. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LX XV, No. 1. 
Pp. ix, 332. Notes on sources, index. $4.00.) 


For the past two decades, the dominant trend in immigration history 
has been to write about the immigrant—why he left home, how he fared 
on the journey across the sea, and the perplexities he faced in adjusting 
toa new way of life. In a word, the tendency has been to assess the impact 
of the nation on the immigrant, rather than to analyze the influence of 
the immigrant on national development. This study is a refreshing and 
Vitally significant exception to the prevailing approach. 

Mr. Yearley’s monograph is both narrower and broader than the title 
would imply. While professing to study Britons in American labor from 
1820 to 1914, Yearley actually concentrates almost entirely on the crucial 
and formative years from 1860 to 1885. Within this limited period, on 
the other hand, the author takes a very broad view of the influence of 
Britons on American labor. He shows the close ties between native Amer- 
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ican labor leaders and their British counterparts, the significant attempts 
at trans-Atlantic alliance, and the pervasive influence of the Rochdale 
movement on the growth of American cooperative efforts. Thus his book 
is more than a narrow analysis of immigrant influence—it represents a 
fine study in the transplanting of ideas from one country to another. 

In developing his theme, Yearley selects significant British-born labor 
leaders and traces their careers in American trade union and cooperative 
movements. The most significant conclusion that emerges from these 
biographical studies is the almost uniform moderation and conservatism 
of these men. The British leaders, with rare exceptions, eschewed radical 
and aggressive alternatives and, in general, used conservative tactics to 
win security and advancement for American skilled workers. Strongly 
religious in their views, the British leaders in America adopted a middle. 
class outlook that proved to be both appropriate and successful in the 
American environment. Yearley explains this moderation by the nature 
of the British labor movement at the time. After the failure of Chartism 
and before the emergence of the Labour Party, the “new model” union- 
ism that held sway in England and that was brought to the United States 
by British immigrants was essentially conservative and pragmatic. The 
overall result, as Yearley concludes, was to strengthen the growing indus 
trial as opposed to agrarian democracy in this country and to prevent 
American labor from falling into the dangerous pitfalls of reliance on 
violent strikes, sabotage, and revolution. 

While Yearley succeeds in his major objective, the book still has some 
flaws which must be mentioned. One is a question of balance. Yearley 
devotes as much space to the rather unsuccessful cooperative movement 
as he does to the British impact on labor unions proper. The long and 
checkered history of the attempts to introduce self-help ideas into the 
United States after the Civil War tend to come as an anti-climax to the 
earlier, and seemingly more significant discussion of trade union develop- 
ment. Perhaps more fundamental is Yearley’s neglect of Samuel Gompers 
and the American Federation of Labor. While acknowledging Gompers’ 
debt to the British labor movement and mentioning the fact that the 
A.F.L. was consciously modelled after the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, Yearley fails to develop clearly the significance of British influence 
on Gompers and his organization. Men such as Richard Trevellick and 
Thomas Morgan receive far more emphasis than Gompers; unsuccessful 
labor unions like the Knights of Labor and the National Labor Union 
tend to overshadow the A.F.L. in this book. Yet despite these shortcom- 
ings, the author succeeds in his major objective of tracing the impact of 
British immigrants and ideas on the American labor movement. He shows 
the very great debt owed by American labor, which was able to bypass 
many years of painful trial-and-error experimentation by drawing 9 
extensively on British experience. He has thus produced a work which 
not only illuminates the history of immigration and its significance fot 
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American development, but which also contributes to a fuller under- 
standing of the interplay of culture between Great Britain and the United 
States. 


The University of Texas Robert A. Divine 


Wilson the Diplomatist. By Arthur S. Link. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1957- Pp. xii, 156. Index. $4.00.) 


The title of this book is significant. It is not Wilson's diplomacy but 
rather Wilson the diplomatist. The volume is not an account of Wilson's 
foreign policy which has been dealt with in numerous studies and is 
well-known. What Professor Link has done is to probe the reasons why 
the President acted as he did and to help the reader to understand the 
motivation behind his actions. Using the European war, the peace nego- 
tiations which followed, and the fight for the treaty in America, Link has 
sought to demonstrate that Wilson's reaction to events flowed inexorably 
from his background, training, personality, character, and philosophy. 
Few historians are better equipped than Link to undertake such a study. 
In preparation for his multi-volume life of Wilson, he has read the moun- 
tain of manuscripts, books, and articles about the President and has, 
obviously, given much thought to their meaning. One gets the impression 
after reading the book that Link understands and knows Wilson as well 
as anyone possibly can comprehend a figure so complex, contradictory, 
and paradoxical. 

The book, which was presented originally as the Albert Shaw Lectures 
on Diplomatic History at Johns Hopkins in 1956, is divided into five 
chapters. In the first, Wilson's ideals, assumptions, and ambitions, his 
methods in forming policies and conclusions, and his techniques as a 
diplomatist are discussed and analyzed. Although Link has tremendous 
admiration for Wilson, he does not pull punches. Weaknesses as well as 
strong points are revealed, and the result is a balanced, albeit sympa- 
thetic, portrait. The second chapter deals with the problems of neutrality, 
the third with the decisions for war, the fourth with the liberal peace 
program, and the fifth with the great debate over collective security. 

Did Wilson possess the qualities necessary for a successful diplomatist 
and was his diplomatic record good? One must agree with Link's implicit 
judgment that Wilson's great idealism, his deep concern for justice and 
humanity, his spiritual resources, his vision of international co-operation 
based upon the ultimate triumph of democratic principles throughout 
the world and upon the rule of law mark him a statesman of noble and 
heroic proportions. On the other hand, from Link's analysis the inescap- 
able conclusion is that Wilson had attributes which are undesirable in a 
diplomat. His egotism, driving ambition, self-righteousness (Pharisaism, 
Link labels it), oversimplification of the complexities of international life, 
trust in the goodness and rationality of man, excessive concern for prin- 
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ciples, and nervous drive to get things done immediately and totally led 
him into many pitfalls and impaired his usefulness in negotiations. 

All these facets of mind and character are tested by Link in the light 
of the problems which confronted the President. Wilson’s conduct and 
policies become intelligible in view of the kind of man he was. His treat- 
ment of the belligerents, his harshness towards Germany and eventual 
acceptance of British maritime practices, his peace program, his efforts at 
the peace conference, all reflect his qualities and principles. Link, in- 
cidentally, helps considerably to demolish further the revisionist ex. 
planations for America’s entry into the war by demonstrating, quite 
conclusively, Wilson’s determination to remain neutral and his move into 
belligerent status reluctantly and only after all other courses of action 
were exhausted. In this connection, it was my impression that Link 
needlessly soft-pedaled Wilson’s known sympathy for the Allied cause in 
proving the absence of premeditation in his decision for war. 

The final act of Wilson’s career as a diplomatist, the fight to gain 
acceptance by the Senate in the League covenant without alteration, 
provides the best evidence of the President's limitations. Link does not 
hesitate to ascribe major responsibility for the failure to Wilson. Here 
Wilson's worst qualities emerged: self-righteousness, rigidity, inflexibility, 
the refusal to take small losses in order to achieve great gains. Link's con- 
clusion that the President's record in diplomacy was a good one may well 
be sound, but this final defeat in America of his noblest dream caps his 
career with futility, and the fault was largely his. 


University of California at Berkeley Armin Rappaport 


Farm Crisis, 1919-1923. By James H. Shideler. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1957. Pp. x, 345. Bibliographical notes, notes, index. 
$5.00.) 


Interest among historians in the American farmer's problem and in 
farming as a “sick industry” has continued for the past half century. In 
Farm Crisis, James H. Shideler has undertaken an analysis of the sources 
of government farm policy toward the “sick industry” during the years 
1919-1923. As background, the author defines the condition of agriculture 
prior to World War I, viewed by a later generation as a golden age, a 
being acceptable to many farmers. It was also a time when farmers felt 
that their problems, as well as those of the entire nation, could best be 
solved by progressivism. This illusion was shattered by the World War 
when the government exercised enormous power to stimulate production 
and determine prices. The War's end forced a great challenge upon farm 
leadership. How could farming be returned to normal levels of production 
and profits? 

According to Professor Shideler, the farmers themselves, at least a 
their views were expressed by their organizations, were not original ia 
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providing answers to this question. When prices declined, they sought an 
immediate return to war policies, but beyond this short-term relief they 
fell back upon proposals spawned in the Populist era. Demands for 
further control of transportation, credit, storage, and marketing were 
characteristic. The farm organizations continued to emphasize self-help 
in the form of more economical production and voluntary crop control 
schemes in their proposals to their members. To the government, they 
proposed legislation which would have allowed “orderly marketing” 
schemes aimed at price fixing through cooperative marketing associations. 

Several considerations, however, made the post-war era markedly dif- 
ferent from its predecessor. The War had proven that government could 
raise prices. There were men in Congress from both parties willing to 
work as a “bloc” to secure farm legislation. There was a recognition that 
it was incumbent upon the government to do something about the farm 
industry. There was, therefore, for the first time, a search for plans. 

The largest part of the book is devoted to this quest for plans: how it 
related to individuals within the government and how it was influenced 
by farm leaders and farm organizations. Secretary of Agriculture H. C. 
Wallace is depicted as struggling valiantly to reconcile his good inten- 
tions with the philosophy of the Harding regime. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover is described as being eager to plan for “orderly marketing” by 
defining the sale of farm products as within the province of the Com- 
merce Department. Hoover and Wallace appear as antagonists not only 
because of departmental rivalry but also in their definition as to the role 
which government should play in agriculture. Aaron Sapiro’s role in the 
cooperative marketing associations is characterized as dynamic if some- 
what erratic. George Peek’s efforts to sell his plan to the administration 
and farm organizations is pictured as determined but, of course, only 
partially successful. It is Shideler’s view that all of the planning under- 
taken failed to take into consideration the critical fact that the United 
States was a creditor nation after the war. Control of the export market 
for farm goods required something beyond a tariff for agriculture. 

The political ramifications of the failure of the numerous govern- 
ment commissions and agencies to find a solution to the farm problem are 
treated in terms of their lack of success rather than in terms of their 
causes. The Republicans continued to woo and win farm votes because 
La Follette had no real farm program. The administration appeared to 
be doing what the farm organizations wanted done. By the time the de- 
pression was defined as chronic, the election of 1924 had passed. It had 
come and gone before the veto of export-subsidy legislation. 

Professor Shideler has presented a convenient summary of the direc- 
tion of agricultural policy. He worked carefully through personal papers, 
government documents and commission studies as well as the many spe- 
cial studies on farm problems in the era. His book is not so much a history 
of farm policy as it is a description of the dynamics of policy-making 
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during the years involved. Much of the material presented is quite famil- 
iar to scholars, but the author's use of his facts, as well as his vigorous 
statements about personalities, programs, and proposed solutions, make 
Farm Crisis a valuable contribution to the agricultural history of the 
United States. 


San Diego State College Martin Ridge 


Catalogue of Translations from the Chinese Dynastic Histories for the 
Period 220-960. Compiled by Hans H. Frankel. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1957. Pp. 295. Indices. $4.50.) 


The great and bulky Chinese dynastic histories, probably the most 
thorough historical record ever compiled by any nation, present such 
complex problems of translation and interpretation that even the most 
able sinologists are grateful when some of the reference work and check- 
ing has been done by a scholar who has previously translated a specific 
text. Professor Frankel has now provided us with a handy reference work 
to such translations into French, German, and English from sixteen of 
the twenty-five dynastic histories covering the period from the fall of the 
Han through the Five Dynasties. 

Frankel’s catalog is organized with careful attention to detail and the 
problems which might confront the user. It gives quick reference to the 
original Chinese text (in the Po-na edition of the histories), indicates the 
subject matter of the specific passages translated, and offers cross-refer- 
ences to parallel passages where they exist. The resultant volume will 
make a welcome addition to the shelf of any student of Chinese history. 
Especially helpful, since this work is intended for those who work with 
Chinese texts, is the inclusion of the Chinese characters for persons, 
places, and literary and historical works. The more than two thousand 
listings indicate at quick glance how much work has already been done 
with the Chinese histories. Closer scrutiny reveals, however, that only a 
very smal! percent of the dynastic histories has actually been made avail- 
able in Western languages to date, and many fields are wide open for 
future translators. 


University of South Carolina Richard L. Walker 
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Regional Activities 


Concurrent with the annual convention of the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association, Phi Alpha Theta sponsored a 
Western Conference Meeting, December 26, 1957, on the campus of the 
University of San Francisco, the host institution. Two afternoon sessions 
were held in Gleason Library, followed by a reception in Phelen Hall. 
Distinguished graduate papers were presented by Henry R. Huttenbach 
(University of Washington), Donald Mildner (Occidental College), Allura 
Nason (University of Nevada), Franz Klitza (San Jose State College), Seth 
Carpenter (San Diego State College), and William Cooper (University of 
Southern California). Much of the work in co-ordinating this event was 
undertaken by Mr. Paul Christensen of the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Association boasts a considerable num- 
ber of Phi Alpha Thetans in its Administrative organization. Its current 
president and secretary, Philip S. Klein and Robert K. Murray, are mem- 
bers of Epsilon U psilon (Penn State); James A. Barnes, a vice-president, 
of Alpha Upsilon (Temple); and the book review editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania History Quarterly Magazine, the Association's publication, is Nor- 
man B, Wilkinson, of Kappa (Muhlenberg). In addition to these executive 
posts, the Association’s Council presently includes nine members of Phi 
Alpha Theta: Stanton Belfour and Alfred P. James, Beta (Pittsburgh); 
Melville J. Boyer, Kappa (Muhlenburg); Edwin B. Coddington, Phi 
Alpha Theta’s Vice President, Beta Xi (Lafayette); Robert Fortenbaugh 
and Homer Rosenberger, Omega (Gettysburg); Lawrence H. Gipson, 
Alpha Alpha (Lehigh); Roy F. Nichols, Gamma (Pennsylvania); J. Orin 
Oliphant, Alpha Gamma (Bucknell). 


Academic Scholarships, Awards, and Grants 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association has inaugurated a series 
of awards of $1,000 each to be made through their Studies in American 
History Series, annually for a study dealing with some phase of United 
States history. The purpose of the annual award is to encourage history 
scholars to undertake further research and writing. The first five award 
studies will be published by the University of Kentucky Press. Manu- 
scripts for the first award must be submitted between June 1 and August 
$1, 1958, to the Chairman of the Historical Studies Series Committee, Dr. 
Chase C. Mooney, Department of History, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. Detailed instructions and information on style and other matters 
may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee. The Award 
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Committee is composed of Dr. Mooney as Chairman, Drs. J. Merton 
England (University of Kentucky), Edward C. Kirkland (Bowdoin Col- 
lege), Fletcher Green (University of North Carolina), and Richard 
Leopold (Northwestern University). 

THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY announces an annual 
award of $250 which has been established by Henry and Ida Schuman 
of New York City for an original prize essay in the history of science and 
its cultural influences. This competition is open to undergraduate and 
graduate students in any American or Canadian college, university, or 
institute of technology. Papers submitted for the prize competition should 
be approximately 5,000 words in length, exclusive of footnotes, and 
thoroughly documented. They should be sent to the Chairman of the 
Prize Committee, Professor Raymond P. Stearns, 313 Lincoln Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Inquiries about the competition may 
also be addressed to Professor Stearns. To be eligible for consideration, 
papers must be received on or before July 1, 1958. 

Members of PAT who are interested in pursuing graduate study 
abroad should write to the U. S. Student Department, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York. Those 
seeking teaching positions in elementary or secondary schools abroad: 
U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. Applicants for university teaching, lecturing, or 
advanced research (post Ph.D.), should consult the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Both undergraduate and graduate students who are interested in 
seeking scholarships and fellowships available at institutions of higher 
education in the United States should consult Bulletin No. 16 of the 
U. S. Office of Education. This publication is available for 75 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. It is a valuable guide in this field. 

The Social Science Research Council has announced a number of 
new policies and grant programs. Beginning in 1958, Predoctoral Re 
search Training Fellowships may provide support for periods ranging 
up to a year to be devoted exclusively to completion of dissertations for 
which basic research is already completed or well under way. Applications 
will be accepted both from present or recent research training fellows of 
the Council, and from other doctoral candidates giving comparable 
promise of successful research careers. 

It will also be possible to submit an application for both advanced 
research training and completion of a doctoral dissertation, with fellow- 
ship support for a total period of at least a year and in some cases as long 
as two years. Heretofore most research training fellows have engaged 
exclusively in research or further study during the fellowship year, 
leaving the dissertation to be completed subsequently. 
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In addition to this new policy, the SSRC has announced a new 
category of grants. For the purpose of fostering the exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas among social scientists of different nations, the Council 
will offer a number of travel grants to scholars residing in the United 
States, for attendance at selected international congresses and confer- 
ences in the years 1958-60. Lists of eligible congresses and conferences 
will be announced in advance, and grants will be offered only for listed 
meetings. 

In selecting recipients of travel grants the committee will seek persons 
who by their presence, participation, or organizing services, will make 
major contributions to the success of a conference; and scholars who by 
their attendance will advance their own research. Special consideration 
will be given to younger social scientists and to those who have had 
relatively little opportunity to become acquainted with foreign col- 
leagues. Applicants for grants should have the Ph.D. degree or equivalent 
qualifications, but need not be members of particular associations. Par- 
ticulars for these grants and other information relating to SSRC grants 
and fellowships may be obtained by writing to the Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chapter Activities 


Alpha (University of Arkansas). 
On October 17, 1957, the following new initiates were added to the 
chapter: James Bray, II, Kathryn Chilson, Patty Fulbright, Jan Graham, 


John A. Johnson, John H. Morris, Nancy Pafford, Nancy Trigg, Patricia 
Werkman. 


Delta (Florida State University). 


Reno Bupp, James Cobbs, H. Chaumont Flynn, Coburn Graves, Huey 
Long, Curtis Norris, Penelope Vinson were initiated November 21, 1957. 


Epsilon (Illinois University). 

John Allswang, Charles Desenfants, Jr., Robert Dillman, Barbara 
Druhan, Ronald Ferguson, Stanley Fritz, Sheldon Gopin, Donald Hey- 
wood, Myra Jacobson, David Levy, Richard Maskoff, Michael Murphy, 
Patricia Reis, Judith Rowley, Margaret Simak were initiated December 
12, 1957. 


Kappa (Muhlenburg). 
Karl Schneider was initiated December 2, 1957. 


Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg). 


Ralph David, Julia Dove, Robert LaForte, Francis Morrissey, William 
Panter were initiated December 4, 1957. 
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Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College). 
Marjorie Meyer and William Morse were initiated January 20, 1957. 


Nu (Oklahoma State University). 

John Albright, Esther Burris, Gaines Carden, Gordon Carlson, 
Dorothy Corn, Earl Ford, Jack Forrest, W. Thomas Hall, Judith Hillier, 
Edward James, Daniel Ketchum, Mrs. J. R. Kovsky, Dr. Bohus Petrzelka, 
Eunice Stover, James Willig, Martin Wilson were initiated March 12, 
1958. 


Xi (University of Southern California). 

Frances Bandel, Jerome Clark, John Howland, Stanley Jennings, 
James Jensen, Marin Pundeff, Donald Queller, Iris Wilson, JoAnn 
Wysecki were initiated April 19, 1957. 

Manuel Servin, doctoral candidate, returned from his stay in Spain 
under the auspices of a Del Amo Foundation Grant, and is currently 
lecturing in University College of USC. Also returning from Spain where 
he has been engaged in research work under an SSRC Faculty Fellowship 
is Professor Donald C. Cutter. 


Sigma (University of New Mexico). 

Fred Bowser, Ross Easterling, David Hellwig, Charlotte Keiper, Carol 
Kulver, Patricia Matthews, Alice Moreland, William Moxley, Irwin No- 
lan, Steven Riley were initiated November 5, 1957. 


Alpha Alpha (Lehigh). 
lan Brown, Leonard Krivy, Richard Topping were initiated November 
20, 1957. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette). 
Michael Arisman, John Goldmann, Marlene Hartl, Carolyn Knapp, 
Walter McCanna, Marion Mayer were initiated November 17, 1957. 


Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College). 

Joyce Cushman, Janet Hermann, Gray McDowell, Meredith Ratcliff, 
Edgar Sittner, James Wilson, Patricia Wilson were initiated January 22, 
1958. 


Alpha Mu (City College of New York). 

Herbert Abramowitz, Joshua Adler, Paul Bachner, Abraham Beller, 
Arleen Cohen, Martin Cohen, David Ebner, Allen Griggs, Marvin Ort, 
Stuart Schaar, Faye Wissner, Stanley Zucker were initiated on November 
14, 1957- 
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Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College). 


Donald Boyd, Patricia Greenwood, Beulah Stacy, Benjamin Suddeth 
were initiated December 10, 1957. 


Alpha Pi (Augustana College). 

Carl Eck, Darlene Erickson, Louise Horn, Timothy Johnson, Michael 
Kearns, Bonnie McKelvey, Darold Modine, Cordelia Mullikin, R. Jerome 
Pfister, Mary Schnack, Glen Stark, Ann Wagner were initiated December 
7: 1957: 


Alpha Rho (University of Utah). 

Ellen Gunnell, Mary Jeppson, Gary Jorgensen, Floyd O'Neil, Dale 
Wood were initiated May 24, 1957. On January 23, 1958, Carolyn Cam- 
eron, Ernest Conrad, Nancy Cutler, Daniel D'Hulst, Patricia Edwards, 
Robert Fletcher, William Foxley, Henry Fryer, Sarah Gibson, Julie 
Goates, Stanley Iuie, Don Mathis, Scott Maughan, Norman Nielson, 
Roberta Smith, Richard Ulibarri were initiated. 


Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College). 


Robert Campbell and Harry Fuchs, III were initiated on February 
12, 1958. 


Alpha Tau (Winthrop College). 
Rose Conroy, Rosemary Law, Suzanne Mims were initiated March 
20, 1958. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University). 

Shirley Bowery, John Carafides, Stephen Davidoff, Bernard Hughes, 
Judith Klieman, Marvin Krasny, Erwin Mattenson, Vernon Matthews, 
R. Hunter McPhee, Dale Owens, Gerald Sauline, Esther Smith, Sylvia 
Smith, Seymour Specter, Raymond Vernon were initiated November 12, 
1957: 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas). 

L. Robert Ables, Alwyn Barr, Shirley Bird, Olivia Bolton, Ray Brous- 
sard, George Brubaker, Grace Churchill, Travis Crosby, James Day, Sr., 
Mary Embree, Carolyn Graham, Dwight Henderson, Dorothy Herrera, 
F. Ross Holland, Jr., Norma Matlock, Mildred Meili, J. Nicholas Murphy, 
Garry Nall, William O'Donnell, Peter Oliver, Philip Patman, Hannelore 
Peementer, John Powers, James Presley, Leslie Roberts, G. W. Suggs, 
Walter Sutten, Donald Traylor, Alfred Turner, Hazen Walker, Margaret 
Woessner were initiated on December 10, 1957. 


Beta Lambda (San Jose State College). 
Oran Adams, David Anderson, Patsy Counts, Patricia Curran, Ray- 
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mond Dreyer, Masaru Hashimoto, Patricia Nelson, D. R. Reasons, Robert 
Wheeler, Howard Winters were initiated December g, 1957. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 

Thomas Alexander, John Blackburn, Adolph Blakeney, Charles Cum- 
mings, Elizabeth Elliott, Janie Ellgez, Donald Jackson, Allen Jones, Jack 
Lister, Vivien Lutz, Toni McNaron, Mary Oliver, Robert Orr, Dawson 
Phelps, Milton Popp, Dot Powell, Harry Redman, Jacob Senter, Gloria 
Shiver, Annie Thompson, George Walker, Jacqueline Williams were 
initiated December 5, 1957. 


Beta Pi (Georgetown University). 
Louis Sears was initiated March 15, 1958. 


Beta Sigma (Franklin College). 
James Goodner, Jr. was initiated May 22, 1957. 


Beta Tau (Queens College). 

Frank Ormsten, after completing service at the University of Connec- 
ticut, addressed the March 21, 1958, chapter meeting on the topic, “‘Atti- 
tudes on Teaching, Research, and History after one year’s graduate 
assistantship.” Now engaged in his doctoral studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he will teach in the Contemporary Civilization course for the 
Queens College School of General Studies. 


Beta Phi (Monmouth College). 
Douglas Spitz and Robert Yarde were initiated March 16, 1958. 


Beta Psi (Montana State University). 


Richard Burlingame, Bert Hansen, Thomas Hayes, Jean-Pierre Son- 
derer were initiated January 29, 1958. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland). 
Thomas Brennan, Milton Goldinger, Mary Ott, Benjamin Sheppard, 


Jr., Eugene Stricker, Joan Walen, Bernard Williams were initiated No- 
vember 20, 1957. 


Gamma Eta (University of Florida). 

Carolyn Boatty, Patricia Bowne, Adolph Eiener, Edmund Flannery, 
Donald Grubbs, William Mobley, Earl Pariseau, Arabis Shaw, Frederick 
Taylor, Wilson Thomas, Richard Weinert, Jr., Richard Winterstein were 
initiated May 20, 1957. 


Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota, Duluth). 
John Andrew, Keith Henricksen, Melvin Johnson, Gerald Moe, 
Leonard Skrobel, Sam Solon were initiated November 13, 1957. 
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Gamma Iota (University of California, Santa Barbara). 


Robert Blew, Ralph Fisher, Joyce Lansburgh, Nancy Laschober, Kay 
Milton, Carol Rule, Patricia Shelton were initiated October go, 1957. 


Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College). 


Frank Barker, Jr., Robert Berryhill, Julia Ivanoff, Jerry Lewis, Bar- 
bara Locke, Clyde Loflin, Jr., Dorothy Moffett, Daniel O’Beirne, Richard 
Sipe were initiated October 31, 1957. 


Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati). 


James Doud, Jr., Frances Fogleman, Sam Jenike, III, James Laux, 
Rosalie Monjar, Burton Osborne were initiated November 22, 1957. 


Gamma Phi (Inter-American University). 


Louis Acosta, John Browning were initiated October 17, 1957; Julio 
Pagan-Peralta, Adam Szaszdi, November 4, 1957. 


Gamma Psi (Washington State). 


Frederick Blackwell, Joanne Daugherty, Stanley Easton, Idalee Hut- 
ton, Elizabeth Jansen, William McMechan, James Pritchard were ini- 
tiated December 15, 1957. 


Delta Alpha (University of Miami). 
Virginia Meehan, Roy Miller, Louisa Moyano, Lawrence Murphy, 
Marian Ruskin were initiated November 13, 1957; James Kenny, Marshall 


Shape, December 1, 1957. 


Delta Delta (Doane College). 


Roger Bilstein, Frederic Brown, Bonnie Figi, Charles Pallensen, Jr., 
Kenneth Young, Vincent Ziboh were initiated February 20, 1958. 


Delta Epsilon (Indiana University). 


Ta-tuan Chen, Theofanis Stavrou, G. R. Tredway, Vaughn Wood 
were initiated December 17, 1957. 


Delta Theta (Manhattan College). 


Brian Coyle, Guy DePhillips, John Gallagher, Ronald Goodale, Ed- 
ward Kealey, Bernard Martin, John McCaffrey, John O’Connor, George 
Roberts, Martin Ronan, Jr., were initiated November 15, 1957; Paul 
Bohlin, Thomas Kelley, Louis Petrone, Franklin Rogers, Michael Ryan, 
John Waters, March 1. 


Delta Lambda (Salem College). 


Shirley Bowers, Mildred Byers, Mary Cooper, Mary Hagwood, Rachel 
Rose, Nancy Willis were initiated December 5, 1957. 
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Delta Nu (West Virginia University). 


John Billey, Betty Beard, Mary Currence, Barbara Dierks, Clifford 
Hamrick, Ruth Keister were initiated January 8, 1958. 


Delta Xi (Utah State). 


Darwin Gale, Vaun Mickelsen, W. Keith Warner were initiated No- 
vember 14, 1957; Faye Hirschi, Richard Knowlton, Reed Olsen, William 
Whatcott on February 20, 1958. 


Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut). 

Audrey Delaney, Norman Enhorning, Gloria Levy, Janet Marshall, 
Donald Norton, Richard Parrett, John Plover, Margaret Smith, Gloria 
Spera, William Studwell, William Weathered, Ruth Wrubel were ini- 
tiated May 15, 1957; Carolyn Norris, Florence Wagman, Gail Goddu, 
Ellen Pratt, Barbara Peck, Anne Barry, Anne-Marie Matijosaitis, Made- 
leine Stryker, Lawrence Morico, John Buckley, James Petrie, James Ho- 
ran, Richard Patterson, Neil Thorburn, Victor Batzel, Charles Krantz, 
Frank Gawle, H. Roger King on November 24, 1957. 


Delta Rho (State University of Iowa). 
William Toussaint was initiated April 25, 1957. 


Delta Tau (University of Dubuque). 
John Carlton and Earnest Miller were initiated on April 5, 1958. 


Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee). 

James Brundage, Muriel Bukant, Donald Ciszewiski, Herbert Held, 
Mary Hitchler, James Lorence, Robert Nebel, Edward Neudauer, 
Thomas Pettey, Richard Radke were initiated November 6, 1957. 


Delta Chi (University of Akron). 


Sally Alkire, Freda Bates, Donald Bowyer, Charles Clark, Joanne 
Cutron, J. Richard Maier, George Sosebee, William Stockton were ini- 
tiated December 15, 1957. 


Epsilon Delta (Judson College). 


Edith Crane, Jane Ellis, Sarah Knight, Ann Myrick were initiated 
December 16, 1957. 


Epsilon Eta (McPherson College). 


Richard Bittinger, Richard Herder, Leon Neher, Marle Oltman, Ed- 
win Sink, Robert Wise, Anita Wise were initiated May 22, 1957. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College). 
Judith Beckerman, Doris Berliner, Roberta Bloom, Thomas Dow, Jt. 
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Suzanne Gaiennie, Syril Goldfarb, Marlene Levine, Barbara Marshack, 
Claire Rach, Adele Sadosky, Faith Vonderheide, Dorothy Weber, Wally 
Wehle, Russell White were initiated December 17, 1957. 


Epsilon Nu (Memphis State University). 


John Ellis, Norma Key, Shirley King, Thomas McDonald, Virginia 
Phillips, Nancy Shaw were initiated January 14, 1958. 


Epsilon Xi (Southwestern Louisiana Institute). 
Ernest Landry was initiated October 7, 1957. 


Epsilon Pi (University of Georgia). 

John Axelson, Theodore Fitz-Simons, Jr., James Griffin, Walter Han- 
chett, Ernest Hynds, Jr., William McCash, Zell Miller, Colonel Thomas 
Moran, Ann Parker, Beverly Senft were initiated November 24, 1957. 


Epsilon Tau (Northeast Louisiana State College). 


Bobby Collins, V. P. Dalrymple, George Fox, Marilyn Gill, James 
Matthai, James Walker, Marguerite Wingate were initiated December 
20, 1957- 


Epsilon Upsilon (Pennsylvania State University). 


Barbara Altman, Marion Howe, Heather Lohrentz, Richard Mehley, 
Bruce Taylor, James Valone, Vorin Whan, Jr., Wallace Workmaster were 
initiated December 12, 1957. 


Epsilon Psi (American University). 

At a meeting of the chapter, October 25, 1957, Rexford Tugwell, 
emeritus professor of Political Science, University of Chicago, whose re- 
cent biography of Franklin Roosevelt, The Democratic Roosevelt, is a 
book of much interest to historians, presented a unique lecture on the 
influence of Warm Springs, Georgia, and its environs on the humani- 
tarian and agricultural policies of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Tape 
recordings made in the course of research for this project were played by 
way of illustration, and the use of this tool of historical research was 
discussed. 

Walter Rundell, a recent doctoral graduate, is now teaching at Del- 
mar College, Corpus Christi, Texas. Dr. Rundell’s work on a history of 
the Finance Corps during World War II will appear soon as one of the 
volumes in the U. S. Army’s historical series on World War II. 

Dr. Ernst Posner, former Dean of the American University’s Gradu- 
ate School, currently Chairman of the Department of History and Profes- 
sor of Archives History and Administration, is in Italy on sabbatical leave 
under both Fulbright and Guggenheim grants. 
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Professor Harold E. Davis has edited a volume entitled Government 
and Politics in Latin America which was published by the Ronald Press 
Company. David J. Brandenburg and Dorothy Gondos, of the Depart 
ment of History, presented a paper to the 1957 American Historical 
Association Convention entitled, “A French Aristocrat Looks at Ameri- 
can Farming: La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt’s Voyage dans les Etats-Unis 
d’ Amérique (1795, 1796, 1797).” 

Paul J. Scheips, current president of Epsilon Psi, is an associate editor 
of Military Affairs, and when not at his desk as an historian with the 
Signal Corps Historical Division, Washington, is working toward com- 
pletion of his doctoral dissertation. 


Epsilon Omega (Long Island University). 

Barry Friedfertig, Emily White, Stuart Goldberg, Gilbert Seligman, 
David Hawke, Irvin Tormos, Donald Dreifach, Melvin Cohen were 
initiated March 18, 1958; Edward Domanico, Chris Gunderson, Jr, 
Michael Skaar on March 25, 1958. 


Zeta Alpha (Immaculate Heart College). 
Rosaline Giardena, Mary Glover, Marilyn Peck, Josephine Pendine, 
Dorothy Schafer were initiated October 20, 1957. 


Zeta Beta (Abilene Christian College). 


Jerry Musslewhite, Jerry Price, Nadene Steele were initiated Novem- 
ber 8, 1957. 


Zeta Zeta (Lycoming College). 

Doyle Baer, Robert Carlyon, Lois Congdon, Philip Hammond, Jr. 
Frederick Horn, Raymond Miller, Anders Ostlund, Otto Sonder, Jr. 
Robert Ulrich, Joy Williamson were initiated December 10, 1957. 


Zeta Theta (University of Oklahoma). 

Lynn Biggers, Keith Bryant, Jr., Karl Cocke, Garland Gaines, James 
Johnston, Richard McKnight, Mary Munn were initiated November 4, 
1957- 


Zeta Kappa (University of Houston). 

Bessie Brown, Don Barton, Dorothy Backledge, Gretchen Garst, Billy 
Johnson, Mary Hays, George Miller, James Neal, Ingeborg Ratz, Patricia 
Stallings were initiated November 6, 1957. 


Zeta Mu (University of South Dakota). 

Elva Anderson, Samuel Dicks, Donald Duncan, Richard Gowan, 
Richard Harvey, Richard Olsen, Carl Stapf, Charles Stiles, Michael 
Weaver, Dorothy Woods were initiated February 20, 1958. 
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